THE SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


Special reports reveal salient features of our six successful summer 


VOWEL COLOR AND VOICE QUALITY 


Pierre Delattre gives a highly informative acoustic and articulatory comparison 
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Stay On Good Terms With Your Voice! 
AWerta Sperber 


voice will be as good to you—as you are kind to it. 


jreat your voice with the same consideration in speaking 
as you would in singing—for you speak much more in 
your daily routine than you sing. 


N icotine has a drying and constricting effect on the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat—thereby, creating unfa- 
vorable conditions for singing. 


Arise at least two hours before singing in the morning, and 
prepare for your performance through gradual voéaliza- 
tion. 


(fareful and gentle stimulation of the vocal apparatus is 
important—particularly after a cold or other indisposi- 
tion. 


Yr your own voice! Do not yield to the temptation of 
emulating an idol. Your voice is the very expression of 
your own self. 


now your own voice! Realize your limitations and turn 
them into assets. 


Fniey your own voice! A coloratura cannot be a contralto 
—or a basso, a tenor. 


yn are born with a good voice—technique must be ac- 
quired. Your singing will be only as good as your technique. 


Hinging is healthy—it provides a balance between energy 
and relaxation—it is creative and encourages self-expres- 
sion. 


_— only when receptive—when time is limited, exer- 
cises and vocalizes are preferable to the emotionally 
charged singing of repertoire. 


Hee! problems may arise in a singer’s life. Recognize your 

impediments—deal with them intelligently. Once correc- 
tive measures are instituted, most problems will be overcome. 
Even a damaged voice can be restored to health and beauty.t} 
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TIMES SQUARE AT NIGHT: Brilliant lights 
illuminate the area at night. This section of 
Broadway is the theatrical center of America 
where top dramas, musicals, motion pictures, 
radio and _ television shows are presented. 
[Photo courtesy New York Convention Bureau. } 
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T° TIME for that long-awaited pil- 
grimage has come, and The Hotel 
Commodore, in the very heart of New 
York City, is headquarters for the 1958 
NATS Convention. No one will deny 
that New York is the center of musical 
culture in America and it seems espe- 
cially significant that the 1958 Conven- 
tion will meet there next December 
27-30. 

Sputnick I scarcely had made its first 
trip over the United States before 
America loosed a stream of excuses for 
and vituperation against our system of 
education and opened new fountains of 
plans for a scientific future. The Arts 
seem to be in grave danger of inunda- 
tion by scientific floods. Since all science 
and no art would make “Jack” a dull 
boy [and possibly a very dead boy], 
NATS has a tremendous responsibility 
to keep the most human of all the Arts 
progressively alive and worthy, and to 
continue with renewed energy, the 
pursuit of excellence in the teaching of 
singing. 

President Date GILLILAND has ex- 
pressed the over-all theme of the 1958 
NATS Convention as “The Cultural 
Urgency in a Scientific Era.” The con- 
vention committee has tried to fulfill 
President Gilliland’s program for the 
convention, and to provide free time for 
sightseeing, shopping, theatre and 
church. 

Registration will begin at 10 A.M. on 
Saturday, December 27 and Sunday, 
December 28, and at 9 A.M. on the fol- 
lowing two mornings. The first con- 
vention officials you will meet will be 
VioLeT JOHNSON and her assistants at 
the registration desk. CreciLE JACOBSON 
and her hospitality committee will also 
be on hand to greet you and give you 
information. Saturday morning is free 
time, although you are invited to listen 
to the Eastern Region Auditions being 
held at the Hotel Commodore. DALE 
Cox, lieutenant-governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, will conduct the Eastern Region 
semi-finals in the Singer of the Year 
contest. Dr. Maset P. FRISWELL, lieu- 


tenant-governor in Massachusetts, is 
chairman and will conduct the finals in 
the Eastern Region Student Auditions. 

Saturday afternoon at the Metropoii- 
tan Opera! Please note the reservation 
blank on the back of this issue of Tue 
Butuetin. There are only 150 tickets 
available and since we have promised 
payment for these tickets on December 
1st, do not delay the completion of this 
blank and its return with your check 
as directed. We are sorry that we can- 
not tell you, at this time, the name of 
the opera you will hear. For those who 
do not attend the opera, a guided tour 
of the United Nations is planned. 

The New York Sincinc TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION cordially invites you to a 
reception and cocktail party from five 
to seven o’clock, Saturday, December 
twenty-seventh at Convention Head- 
quarters in The Hotel Commodore. This 
gracious gesture by one of NATS par- 
ent organizations will be your oppor- 
tunity to meet New York’s most illustri- 
ous proponents of our profession. 

Saturday evening, after the NYSTA 
reception, is yours to spend in your own 
way. There is no need to enumerate or 
suggest ways to amuse yourself of an 
evening in New York City. You may 
write to The Sullivan Ticket Agency, 
Hotel Commodore, 42nd Street at Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, for 
theatre tickets. 

You are free to attend the church of 
your choice on Sunday morning. Choir 
directors will expect you because 
MADELIENE BarTELL, chairman of con- 
vention publicity, will have notified 
each of them that a “jury” of their 
peers will be in the pews. 

The convention will open formally 
at 1:30 on Sunday afternoon with the 
singing of the National Anthem, “T/e 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Reverend 
George Litch Knight, minister of The 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Brooklyn and editor of the national 
publication of The American Guild of 
Organist; for many years, will lead the 
convention in prayer. Following the 
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hymn, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
BerNArD U. Taytor, Co-chairman of the 
convention, will welcome NATS to New 


York and introduce President Dale 
Gilliland. President Gilliland’s speech 
will be followed by greetings from 
Mayor Rosert WaGNner of New York 
City. 

Grace Co-chairman of the 
convention, will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress. It is doubtful that there exists 
one member of NATS who is unac- 
quainted with her. She is the first 
woman to hold a national office in 
NATS. She serves as representative of 
the Eastern Region on the Board of 
Directors and she is a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion. Arrangements for a lecture-recital 
to follow the keynote speech are not 
yet complete, so this part of the pro- 
gram for Sunday afternoon will be a 
delightful surprise, we promise you! 

At 7:30 Sunday evening, Vice-presi- 
dent B. Frep Wise will conduct the 
Singer of the Year contest. 

On Monday morning, the program will 
be devoted to “Opera in America.” 
DanieEL Harris, president of The Na- 
tional Opera Association will open the 
session, followed by an official from 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild. Mrs. 
Joun DeWitt PEttz, archivist of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Jutrus Rupe. of 
the City Center Opera and a member of 
the staff of artistic directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera will discuss the 
subject for this session. Sonia Sharnova 
will make a summary of the findings 
of the panel. We hope to have two more 
famous names in opera for this panel, 
but until they return from Europe and 
know their winter schedules, they can 
make no definite commitment to come 
to us. 

In planning the 1958 Convention, it 
wes felt that the program should deal 
with national affairs in the world of 
culture and with national concerns 
within NATS. We have striven to bring 
a broad outlook to the program and to 
eschew subjects which more truly be- 
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long to the workshop. With this in 
mind, the Annual Business Meeting at 
four o’clock on Monday afternoon will 
be preceded by a study of NATS 
chapter activities. Past-president E. 
CLIFFORD TorEN and a panel of chapter 
presidents will plan ways and means 
of bringing new life and closer relation- 
ship with the National Association to 
the various chapters. This is of vital 
importance to all chapter officers and 
members if the chapters are to continue 
their usefulness and to keep growing as 
they have in the past. The winners of 
the Regional Students Auditions are 
invited to sing for us before the Annual 
Business Meeting opens. 

The Annual Banquet will be held 
Monday evening at 7:30 in the Hotel 
Commodore. Please note the banquet 
reservation blank on the back cover of 
this issue of THE BULLETIN. President 
Gilliland had hoped to announce the 
name of the speaker for the Annual 
Banquet, but here again, European va- 
cations have interfered with convention 
plans. 

Tuesday, December 30th is a day of 
symposiums, arranged to bring the 
fullest understanding of our responsi- 
bilities as teachers. Joel Carter and his 
panel of twelve NATS members will 
take the entire morning to discuss “The 
Implications of the Cultural Background 
in Relation to the Art of Singing.” If 
this title sounds stupendous or as- 
tonishing in magnitude, just remember 
President Gilliland’s theme for the Con- 
vention. Come prepared to face the 
changing pattern of education and the 
greater proficiency required of both 


LIBRARY 
teacher and pupil in the Scientific Era. 
The twelve panel members are: —VICTOR 
ALEXANDER FYIELDs, who will also make 
a summary; CeEceLt1a Ott THOMPSON; 
JusTIN WILLIAMS; GERTRUDE TINGLEY; 
ARTHUR KRAFT; MARSHALL BRYANT; 
WELDON Wuittock; MEtvin Geist; Dr. 
Grapy Hartan; Dr. Harvey RINGEL; 
SHEAR and RapIANA PAZMor. 

Two very interesting subjects will 
take up Tuesday afternoon and bring 
the convention to a close. The first is 
“Solo and Choral Techniques in Sing- 
ing” and the second is “Choral Singing 
as a Cultural Asset.” 

HELEN Hosmer will be moderator for 
the first discussion. GrorceE NrEwTon 
and another member of NATS will be 
champions for solo technique. Dr. 
LutHER GoopHart, of New York Uni- 
versity and a well known choral direc- 
tor, will speak on choral technique. 
Widely differing theories on this subject 
should make this a lively hour. 

“Choral Singing as a Cultural Asset” 
will have HerALp STARK as moderator 
and the following panel members: — 
Louis Drercks; HENRY VELD; VERA 
NreLtson; HarpEN VAN DeurRSEN; AIMO 
Kivimiemi1; and Dr. J. Oscar MILLer. 

As you have seen, there are several 
“holes” in the above program due to 
the difficulty of reaching people at this 
season of the year. The program com- 
mittee is aware of one or two other 
vacant spots, but the places are not 
filled at this time merely to create an 
element of surprise. Rather, a little more 
time is needed to make a choice from 
the almost overwhelming wealth at 
hand. [Please turn to page 32.] 


TYPICAL ROUND TRIP-FARES FROM MANY CITIES TO NEW YORK 


From 

Coach 
Boston, Massachusetts $ 16.15 
Buffalo, New York 30.25 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 53.15 
Chicago, Illinois 60.50 
Cleveland, Ohio 38.15 
Denver, Colorado 109.00 
Des Moines, Iowa 78.35 
Houston, Texas 119.85 
Kansas City, Missouri 83.30 
Los Angeles, California 157.00 
Missoula, Montana 140.30 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 80.75 
New Orleans, Louisiana 78.95 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 100.35 
St. Louis, Missouri 70.80 
Salt Lake City, Utah 131.70 
San Francisco, California 157.00 
Seattle, Washington 148.05 
Tampa, Florida 70.56 
Washington, D.C. 17.56 


,To New York City sy Raw To New York City By AIR 


1st Class Berth 1st Class Air Coach 
$ 4.65 . $ 28.60 $ 23.76 
$ 47.80 10.67* 44.33 32.90 
72.40 11.00 105.27 80.74 
97.95 10.20 100.32 77.76 
61.45 12.43* 58.85 47.96 
152.50 20.80 224.29 171.60 
122.85 16.00 142.23 
180.65 23.95 213.78 165.12 
129.85 14.70 140.80 110.20 
224.65 33.20 347.49 228.89 
204.95 28.65 
126.25 16.00 136.07 111.44 
109.35 15.90 170.28 133.76 
151.65 19.70 187.11 147.50 
113.85 12.25 124.85 96.02 
181.70 25.00 283.14 212.74 
224.65 33.20 347.49 228.89 
212.50 33.20 347.49 228.89 
101.92 14.70 149.43 110.88 
25.32 — 33.44 27.60 


*This is a roomette charge since none of these trains are equipped with berths. 
All fares quoted are for round-trip; berth quotations are for one-way. All fares subject 
to 10% federal tax. Please be advised that quotations may be changed without notice. 
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VOWEL COLOR and VOICE QUALITY 


Delattre 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. He is not a specialist of singing. However. 
as a linguist and experimental phonetician, he has had opportunities 
to deal with the problems of pronunciation in singing and has lectured 
several times before the members of NATS during the Colorado W ork- 
shops. He is especially known for his successful study of the acoustic 
cues that cause the perception of speech ds—c ts as well 
as vowels. He has used a research technique that combines spectro- 
graphic analysis and synthesis. The latest results of his research by 
this technique have appeared in the “Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America,” “Journal of Experimental Psychology,” ‘American 
Journal of Psychology,” “Psychological Monographs,” “Word,” “Pub- 
lication of the Modern Language Association of America,” ‘French 
Review,” “Studia Linguistica,’ and a summary of the last ten years 
of research will be in the next issue of Phonetica [S. Karger, Basel]. 
For most of his work, he has used the facilities of the Haskins 
Laboratories, New York. 


SN QUALITY and vowel color are in articulatory 
conflict. The good production of one tends to impair the 
good production of the other. The X-rays presented by Pro- 
fessor Raoul Husson in the October 1957 BuLLETIN in “Spe- 
cial Physiology in Singing with Power,” pp. 12-15, demon- 
strate what the vocal tract cavities can do to preserve good 
voice quality without loosing too much of the vowel color. 
As they present side by side the same vowels spoken and 
sung, they emphasize the differences and make them easy 
to observe because the latter are sung with great acoustic 
intensity. We asked Professor Husson to let us use his 
X-rays for a discussion of this important subject and he was 
kind enough to grant us immediate permission. [It is only 
to avoid confusion that we use “color” for vowels and 
“quality” for voice, for the two terms are synonymous. ] 

Our examination of the X-rays will be based on two 
hypothetical “conditions” for singing-voice quality. Before 
attempting to state those conditions perhaps we should re- 
call together the latest facts on vowel theory. 

As you know, the production of any speech sound, wheth- 
er spoken or sung, involves a source of sound and a reso- 
nance of the sound issued by the source, the result being 
radiated to the external air. For instance, the source of an 
“s” is at the linguo-dental slit and its resonance takes 
place mainly in the cavity limited by the slit and the lips; 
the frequency of the turbulent friction noise of “s” is very 
high because that frontal cavity is small and open—3500 
cps to 7000 cps. The source of an “a” is at the glottis and 
resonance operates in the whole vocal tract, from glottis to 
lips, involving all the cavities that might form therein and 
interact among themselves and with the source. 

The wave issued at the source is called a “carrier wave” 
because without it the distinctive qualities that are implicit- 
ly present in a given shape of the vocal tract would not be 
carried to the ear of a listener. 

For a spoken vowel, the vocal cords [the source] pro- 


An Acoustic and Ar- 
ticulatory Comparison 


duce a generous series of harmonics [harmonically related 
overtones] whose intensity decreases from low to high by 
at least 6 decibels per octave above 1000 cps, and whose 
frequency does not have to reach any higher than 2500 cps 
[3000 cps for i] because the distinctive [differentiating, sig- 
nificant] formants of vowels are all under these frequen- 
cies. For instance, when a man speaks at a fundamental 
frequency of 100 cps, the larynx emits a series of at least 
25 to 30 harmonics at the frequencies of 100, 200, 300 .... 
2500 cps, etc. Then resonance takes over: In going through 
the vocal tract, from glottis to lips, the series of harmonics 
is “filtered” and only some of the harmonics are “passed.” 
In principle, the “passed” harmonics are those whose fre- 
quency merely coincides with that of the various modes of 
natural resonance of the whole tract and of the various 
cavities of the tract; the others are “absorbed.” The 
“passed” harmonics bunch into formants, or frequency 
regions of greater energy on the spectrum. For a male voice 
speaking at a fundamental frequency of 100 cps, formants 
average a frequency width of some 200 cps and include 
from 2 to 3 harmonics—typically one strong harmonic be- 
tween two weaker ones. The three first [lowest] formants 
are mainly the first, second, and third mode of resonance of 
the whole cavity, but they can be influenced by the first, 
second, etc. modes of resonance of each of the composing 
cavities. 

Obviously, formant frequency is independent from the 
fundamental frequency, subjectively called voice pitch and 
whose variations make “intonation” in speaking and “mel- 
ody” in singing. For example, if the utterance of an “a” 
vowel is sustained while the pitch is made to fall, the spec- 
trum will show that all the formants of the “a” keep a 
constant frequency while the individual harmonics have 
falling frequencies [Fig. 1]; conversely, if the pitch is sus- 
tained while vowel color is changed—let us say, from a to 


Figure 1: A spectrogram of a showing that voice pitch can be independent 

of vowel color: The voice melody frequency falls by about one octave [abcut 

240 cps to 120 cps], but the formant frequencies of a [about 700, 12, 
and 2400 cps| remain unchanged throughout. 
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Figure 2: A spectrogram of a-eh showing that vowel color can be independent 

o! voice pitch: The frequencies of formants one and two change from about 

700 cps and 1200 cps for a to 500 cps and 1800 cps for eh but the voice 
melody frequency remains unchanged at about 110 cps throughout. 


¢ —the first formant falls by some 200 cps and the second 
rises by some 600 cps while all the harmonics keep a con- 
stant frequency [Fig. 2]. Changes in formant frequency are 
due only to changes in the shape of the vocal tract cavity 
or cavities; changes in pitch frequency to stretching of the 
vocal cords. If the two physiological events are independent, 
so are the acoustic results of each event—formant fre- 
quency changes and overtone frequency changes. 

The color of vowels—what causes one vowel to be per- 
ceived as linguistically the same or different from another— 
is mainly characterized by formant frequency. In artificial 
speech [for example, speech produced by cords of pure 
tones imitating the overtones of a spectrum], all vowels can 
be synthesized with as few as two formants. In natural 
speech, however, the three first formants play a part in the 
linguistic identification of front-unrounded vowels, that is 
to say, in vowels whose third formant is close to the second; 
and the two first formants only in the identification of the 
back-rounded vowels. [For details, see “An experimental 
study of the acoustic determinants of vowel color . . .” Worp, 
8, 3, 1952, pp. 195-210.) In the latter, for instance, in “o,” 
“u,” the intensity of the third formant is very low [about 
40 db down] and serves only to such factors as naturalness, 
personal voice quality, etc.—not to linguistic differentiation. 

Beside formant frequency, an acoustic factor that occa- 
sionally plays a part in linguistic distinction is formant in- 
tensity. In the present state of research, there are only two 
known cases in which relative intensities of the first and 
second formants play a distinctive réle. [1] The perception 
o! vowel nasality results mainly from the low intensity of 
the first formant relative to the second. For instance, when 
the first-formant intensity of “a” in back is lowered by 12 
d), the word is understood as bank, the absence of a velar 
nasal consonant before the “k” being hardly noticeable. [2] 
Conversely, the perception of syllabic consonants results 
mainly from the low intensity of the second formant relative 
to the first. For instance, when the second-formant intensity 
of “o” in meadow is lowered by some 12 db, the word 
changes to medal. Duration also plays a réle in the linguis- 
tic identification of American vowels, but here the formants 
behave alike—not differently from another. 

Now, the acoustic features that characterize vowel color 
linguistically are very clear. Unfortunately, the acoustic 
features that characterize voice quality, either in speaking 
or in singing, are not so clear, the objective research being 
more difficult and less advanced. Only two years ago, the 
opinion of Paul B. Oncley, one of the researchers in the 
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field of the singing voice, was that “. . . we still have only a 
superficial knowledge of the factors which contribute to the 
proper production of the singing voice .. .” [J.A.S., 28, 4, 
1956, p. 780]. The work of correlating voice formants with 
types and classes of voices has not yet been done success- 
fully. It is generally agreed, however, that voice quality in 
singing is mainly characterized by the two or three for- 
mants whose frequencies are just above the vowel formants. 
[In the American terminology the word “formant” applies 
to any concentration of energy on the spectrum, whether or 
not it characterizes vowel color.) This agrees with spectro- 
grams we have made and with the 28 pages of spectrograms 
found in VisisLE SpeecH [New York, Van Nostrand, 1947, 
pp. 376-404], sampling the voices of known singers from 
Caruso to Bing Crosby. These voice quality formants vary 
from person to person, but mainly lie, for a man, between 
the frequencies of 2400 cps to 4000 cps. With the back- 
rounded vowels, voice quality uses formants as low as the 
third [2400 cps]. Evidence of this is in the commonly known 
fact that spoken “u,” “o,” have practically no third formant 
[40 db down], whereas when sung they always have an 
intense one [the intensity is comparable to that of third 
formants in front vowels, about 20 db down]. With the 
front-unrounded vowels, the formants of voice quality be- 
gin above the third since this formant is used in the percep- 
tion of vowel color. 

With the preceding paragraphs as an accepted basis, we 
can now attempt to formulate the two conditions of singing 
voice quality, the second of which will be explained by 
the Husson X-rays, and the first making the second possible. 

Connpition A: The source. For singing voice quality, the 
vocal cords must produce a much richer series of over- 
tones [harmonically related] than for spoken vowels. Oth- 
erwise the cavities will have nothing to “resonate” in the 
high frequencies since the cavities can only operate reso- 
nance on what comes to them from the source. “Richer” 
means a more numerous series of overtones, a wider range 
reaching up to higher frequencies with sufficient intensity. 
The oscilloscope image of this richer tone is a narrower spike 
wave; the spectrographic image, a higher pile of harmonics 
decreasing more slowly in intensity from low to high. Phy- 
siologically, this richer tone is produced by a longer closure 
and shorter opening of the glottis in each cycle, thanks to 
stronger musculation and a wider contact of the vocal 
cords resisting to stronger breath pressure [cf. the Husson 
article from which our X-rays are borrowed, p. 13, under 
“Attainment of the Intensity Requirement”). 

ConpiT1on B. The resonance. For singing voice quality, 
the vowel strictures at the tongue and lips must be wider 
than for spoken vowels. Otherwise, the high overtones that 
characterize singing voice quality cannot be “passed” by the 
vocal tract. This applies more as a stricture is nearer the 
front of the vocal tract. 


The fact that the higher overtones are “passed” more as 
the strictures are wider was already noted by Sir Richard 
Paget, who, in experiments with plasticine analogs of the 
mouth, could detect a third formant and above when the 
shape of the tract approached that of a uniform pipe [Hu- 
MAN SPEECH, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1930]. It is also 
noted in an all-important work by two Japanese physicists, 
Tsutomu Chiba and Matasa Kajiyama, who say, for in- 
stance: “The high resonance of ‘o’ is usually weak, but 
when the mouth is comparatively wide open, a fairly strong 
high resonance will be produced even in the case of ‘o’.” 
[THE VowEL, 1rs NaTuRE AND Structure, Tokyo, Kaiseikan, 
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1941, p. 145]. Finally, it finds support in a recent study by 
the Swedish physicist C. Gunnar Fant: “On the predictabil- 
ity of formant levels and spectrum envelopes from formant 
frequencies” [For Roman Jakosson, The Hague, Mouton, 
1956, pp. 109-120]. Actual spectrograms showing the inten- 
sity decrease of formant three from a to “u” [mazximal 
strictures, both at the lips and at mid-tongue] and strong 
intensity of formant three in a vowel like a [minimal stric- 
tures throughout the tract and closest approximation to 
uniform pipe] can be found in “Un triangle acoustique des 
voyelles orales du francais,’ [THE FrENcH Review, 21, 6, 
1948, pp. 477-485], or “The physiological interpretation of 
sound spectrograms,’ [PMLA, 66, 5, 1951, pp. 864-876], 
and in “Control methods in a study of the vowels,” by Gor- 
don E. Peterson and Harold L. Barney [J.A.S., 24, 2, 1952, 
pp. 175-1851. In the latter work, the intensity of third for- 
mants are given as: 43db down for a back vowel like “u,” 


but only 24 and 22 db down for front vowels like ¢ and x, 


the closest approximation to 9 that can be found in that 
article. 

Let us survey the main vowels from the viewpoint of 
the difficulty encountered in singing them. The vocal tract 
varies in shape from that of a uniform pipe [same section 
area throughout], closed at one end [the glottis] and open 
at the other [the lips] to that of a double resonator [narrow 
strictures at mid-tongue and lips]. The more the vocal tract 
approximates the shape of a uniform pipe, the more the 
high formants are favored by resonance, and inversely. 
When the vocal tract is nearly equally open from larynx to 
lips, it produces a vowel in the vicinity of a[schwa vowel or 
neutral vowel] with color variations depending on the sub- 
ject’s tract length [average: 17.5 centimetres but quite vari- 
able]. This 3 should be the easiest vowel to sing with good 
voice quality. Departing from its position by tongue front- 
ing and raising, from ¢ to “i,” singing quality should become 
increasingly difficult to obtain without opening the lips and 
tongue stricture wider than in speaking. Toward the back, 
backing and raising the tongue from 9 to “u,”, the difficulty 
increases even more rapidly because there are two major 
strictures forming in this series, one at the lips and the 
other at mid-tongue. As to the “a” family, although they 
are more “open” than 9 they should be more difficult to 
sing because of their pharyngeal stricture which increases 
from x to a. Among French vowels, “y” should offer more 
difficulty than “i” but less than “u”; + more than “e” but 
less than “o”; ce esac? be very easy, yet not so ak as 
the American schwa since it is not quite so open. 

The X-rays borrowed from Professor Husson’s October 
1957 article in THe BuLLETIN show [a] that the tract stric- 
tures, especially the front ones, at the lips or front of the 
tongue, are wider in singing than in speaking; [b] that con- 
siderable articulatory compensations are made in an effort 
to regain the vowel quality that was lost through too much 
stricture widening. 

To study these articulatory compensations, we must recall 
the most elementary acoustic laws of cavities: The larger 
its volume and the smaller and longer its opening, the lower 
the natural note of resonance of a cavity. For instance, a 
large cavity with a small and long opening has a low note 
[that is the case for both cavities of “u’]; a small cavity 
with a wide and short opening has a a note [that is the 
case for the front cavity of “i”]; a very large cavity with 
a very large and short tk ‘can have a medium note 
[that is the case for the front cavity of “a”]. Let us examine 
the differences between the spoken X-ray and the sung 
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The ee vowel sound, emitted on 290 cycles by the same singe: 


Figure 3: the 
and under the same conditions as described under Figure 5. To. the left: 
position of the speaking voice. To the right: position of the singing voice 


X-ray, and apply the law of cavities from lips to larynx. We 
shall multiply all measurements by three in order to ap- 
proximate natural size. 

Front cavity for sung “i” [ee]. A wider lip opening [fre- 
quency raising effect on front cavity] is offset by enlarging 
the front cavity volume [lowering effect] through lip pro- 
truding, jaw opening and backing of tongue stricture by 
some 10 millimeters. 

Back cavity for sung “i” [ee]. Opening the tongue stric- 
ture by 3 mm [raising effect] and backing it by 10 mm 
thereby reducing the volume [raising effect] are offset by 
lowering the larynx by some 30 mm, thereby enlarging the 
back cavity [lowering effect]. 

Front cavity for sung “e” [eh]. A wider lip opening is off- 
set by enlarging the ~ dll through jaw opening and back- 
ing the stricture by some 6 mm. 


Figure 4: The open eh vowel sound, emitted on 580 cycles by Mlle. Gene- 

vieve Serres, strong mezzo-soprano of the Paris Opera. Radicgraphic plates 

taken, February 20, 1957. Recurrent chronaxy: .098 of a second; 1!5 

phonemes at one meter from the mouth. To the left: position of the speas- 
ing voice. To the right: position of oe singing voice. 
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Back cavity for sung “e” [eh]. Widening the tongue 
stricture by 6 mm [raising effect] and backing it by 6 mm, 
‘hereby decreasing the volume [raising effect] are offset by 
lowering the larynx by 18 mm, thereby enlarging the back 
cavity [lowering effect]. 
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ticure 5: The a vowel sound, emitted on 290 cycles by M. Ernest Blanc, the 


most powerful baritone of the Paris 
February 20, 1957. Recurrent chronaxy: 
decibels at one meter [3° ft, 3 


Opera. Radiographic plates taken, 
095 of a second; 130 phonemes or 
3/8 in.) from the mouth. To the left: posi- 


tion of the speaking voice. To the right: position of the singing voice. 


Figure 6: The French close o vowel emitted on 

singer and under the same conditions as described 

left: position of the speaking voice. To the right: 
voice. 


580 cycles by the same 


under Figure 4. To the 
position of the singing 
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Front cavity for sung “a.” A wider lip opening [raising 
effect] is offset by enlarging the front cavity [lowering ef- 
fect] through jaw opening and lowering the stricture by 24 
mm. 

Back cavity for sung “a.” Lowering the tongue stricture 
by 24 mm is offset by lowering the larynx by 27 mm, so 
that the volume and opening of the back cavity for sung “a” 
are about equal to those of spoken “a.” 

Front and back cavities for sung “o.” The reasoning is 
the same as for “a.” The tongue stricture is lowered by 24 
mm and the larynx by 27 mm. 

Front and back cavities for sung “u.” The reasoning is the 
same as for “a.” The tongue stricture and the larynx are 
both lowered by 24 mm. 


Figure 7: The oo vowel sound, emitted on 290 cycles by M. Georges Vail- 

lant, the most powerful bass-baritone of the Paris Opera. Radiographic 

plates taken, February 20, 1957. Recurrent chronaxy: .110 of a second; 130 

phonemes at one meter from the mouth. To the left: position of the speaking 
voice. To the right: position of the singing voice. 


To summarize the compensations we can say that widen- 
ing the opening at the lips is offset by enlarging the front 
cavity, which forces the front tongue strictures to widen and 
all tongue strictures to back and/or lower. In turn, the lat- 
ter effects on the back cavity are offset by lowering the 
larynx. 

Summary. The best conditions for speaking vowels re- 
quire the presence of constrictions along the vocal tract; 
the best conditions for singing require the absence of such 
constrictions in order to allow the high frequency overtones 
that characterize voice quality to be passed by the resonat- 
ing cavities. A comparison between X-rays of spoken vowels 
and those of sung vowels indicates what compensations the 
shape of the vocal tract can make in order to preserve 
vowel color while producing voice quality.¢+ 
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JOEL CARTER POINTS THE WAY 


In the last issue of THE BULLETIN, Joel Carter came to 
grips with the perplexing Singer of the Year auditions. 
Of all the regions, only Southeastern has demonstrated 
a willingness to work toward some solution that might 
make its winning more meaningful. 

FROM THE REGIONAL GovERNoR: Miss Riley and Lion- 
el Lile, her very able accompanist, have come and have 
conquered! As expected the tour was a triumph. Unlike 
many so-called big names that monopolize the concert 
stage away from metropolitan centers, Miss Riley’s 
program made no concessions to taste! Students of one 
small junior college that never before had scheduled a 
serious vocal recital turned out nearly 100%, and ac- 
corded her an ovation. At Duke University’s huge Goth- 
ic Chapel, an administrative official remarked: ‘Never 
before has a voice so completely filled the sanctuary.” 
Almost immediately, she was given a return engage- 
ment. At a Negro college in North Carolina, Miss Riley 
and Mr. Lile were feted and dined like visiting royalty. 
At the University of North Carolina, she was featured on 
the major concert series, and has been invited back to 
sing with the symphony and choral society. 

Everywhere this young artist appeared, enthusiasm 
ran high. Due to widespread publicity, thousands in the 
Southeast now are aware that an outstanding performer 
is selected each year by NATS as Singer of the Year. 
Everyone has profited! NATS has extended its influence 
and prestige; Alice Riley has returned to Chicago richer 


‘in funds, friends and experience. The next tour of a 


NATS Singer of the Year will be easier to book because 
of the good-will she has generated. [Joel Carter] 

FRoM THE 1956 SINGER OF THE YEAR: After acquiring 
repertoire and a reliable singing technique, the most im- 
portant part of launching a vocal career is gaining ex- 
perience; in particular, the experience of concerts given 
in quick succession before a variety of audiences and un- 
der differing circumstances. Here alone can be found the 
test of talent and technique. This type of experience, 
however, is most difficult for young American singers to 
come by without the professional backing of one of the 
established managements. But here’s the clincher: in or- 
der to interest a manager, a singer must have had ex- 
perience. 

Regional Governor Carter’s idea to give the Singer of 
the Year a tour appeared to me as the “opportunity of a 
lifetime.” To say that I was willing to cooperate with him 
and his colleague, Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Woodruff, is a 
masterpiece of understatement! I felt that I was ready, 
and their confidence stimulated me to work even harder. 
Here was the sort of plan that would give me the much- 
needed “experience.” 

After five complete recitals and a chapel service dur- 


ing a 10 day tour that covered 1500 miles, I can say that 
I know what it is to perform as a professional concert 
artist. The experience has made me prouder than ever of 
my title. My sincere wish is that other regions will take 


up the idea so that future winners will gain the benefits | 


that I have received. [Alice Riley] > 


THE DEPENDABLE PERSON 


According to custom, the first Sunday in September 
began with my usual listening to THE SpoKEN Worp. 
heard over the CBS Radio Network out of Radio Station 
KSL, Salt Lake City. As the impact of the message 
struck me, I could not help thinking what a metamor- 
phosis a thousand such dependable persons would make 
in NATS. In a matter of hours, a request letter was on its 
way to station KSL. I quote this important message in its 
entirety below: 

“Among the distinguishing differences between people 
—one which classifies and separates men in significant 
measure—is the willingness, the ability, the character, 
the demonstrated desire to accept an assignment, to take 
responsibility, to follow through. In a sense, nothing sim- 
ply does itself. Someone has to do everything that is 
done. Someone has to produce; someone has to improve 
the process and the product; someone has to sell; some- 
one has to stay solvent. Almost everyone, it seems, can 
make some suggestions—some semifinal decisions—but 
sooner or later someone has to make final decisions—to 
decide what to do and when it would be best to do it. At 
home, at work, in all public and private places, always 
and in everything, someone has to see that every essen- 
tial thing is followed through. And there is no real hap- 
piness, no real contentment, no great growth of character, 
and little sense of accomplishment, in running away from 
responsibility. And if freedom from responsibility were 
ever to become an ultimate ideal, it would be a matter of 
very serious concern. Of course there are times when we 
need temporary respite from responsibility—-when we are 
overweary of being pressured and pushed—when we 
need some diversion from the same daily round of rou- 
tine. Every person needs a change of pace, a change of 
sights and scenery. Vacation, yes; we need refreshment, 
recreation, the hour of rest, relief, and relaxation be- 
tween the doing of duties, all these we need. No one can 
stay fresh without refreshment. No one can effectively 
carry responsibility relentlessly and ever, unrelieved. 
But the sincerest satisfactions in life come in doing and 
not in dodging duty; in meeting and solving problems, in 
facing facts, in being a dependable person. There is am- 
ple evidence that the Lord God Himself, when He sent 
us here, expected us to use our time and talents and in- 
telligence, to think, to act, to make commitments, to keep 
commandments, and to accept real responsibility. And 
one thing that separates men in significant measure, is 
the willingness, the character, the ability, the demon- 
strated desire to take responsibility, to accept assign- 
ments, to follow through. And one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in life is finding a dependable person.” 

Permission has been granted by the publishers, Har- 
per & Brothers, New York City, to reprint this excerpt 
from Richard L. Evans’ book: From THE CROSSROADS. 
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A Message 


from the President 


F WE WERE TO INVESTIGATE the backgrounds of the 

well-established professions, we would find charac- 
teristic principles which operate to make them profes- 
sions. The fact that the legal, the medical, and engi- 
neering are well-established professions implies that cer- 
tain influences have been at work giving them the effi- 
ciency and dignity which they now enjoy. 

The underlying principles which characterize a pro- 
fession have been set down in other treatises. Because 
they are pertinent, I shall use them with direct applica- 
tion to NATS and attempt to develop each precept in 
such a way that it may become functional. It will re- 
main for us, then, to implement the principles which 
seem pertinent. 

The fundamental characteristics of a profession are as 
follows: [1] A profession serves society; [2] A profes- 
sion has a philosophy and a code of ethics which as- 
sures that its practice transcends political, sectarian, and 
economic self-interests; [3] A profession regulates most 
aspects of the preparation and practice of its members. 
[4] A recognized profession demands that its practition- 
ers continue their initial preparation; [5] A recognized 
profession possesses a body of specialized knowledge and 
skills. 

Let us consider the first characteristic: A profession 
serves society. In Joseph K. Hart’s significant book en- 
titled, EpUcATION IN THE HumaNE Community [Har- 
per’s], we find that the status of the cultural life of the 
community is one of the determining factors in the good 
life. Has our profession of voice education had significant 
and fructifying consequences in the community in which 
we live? If it has not, what are the factors which have 
prevented such contributions? Perhaps a few of us may 
belong to that group sometimes caricatured as “strange 
people” or those who have their feet firmly planted in 
the “fleecy clouds of art.” Are we certain we don’t be- 
long to that group? Since its inception in 1944, the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Singing’s educational 
program has been designed to prepare its members for 
greater service to society. Let us look to our status in 
our communities and make them better by our contribu- 
tions. 

A profession has a philosophy and a code of ethics 
which assures that its practice transcends political, sec- 
turian and economic self-interests. Whether we realize 
it or not, our practices are under the scrutiny of teach- 
ers of singing outside our Association and by musicians 
in other fields, educators, and members of other pro- 
fessions. The fact that we are members of the council of 
learned societies has placed us in a most prestigious po- 
sition. With this should come a realization of our respon- 
sibility for dignity and honor in all our public relations. 
It may be that proper and dignified relations outside 
our profession are the most important for us. 
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Before 1944, any thought of a group of singing teach- 
ers coming together for the purpose of exchange of ideas 
and discussion would have been considered improbable. 
After that date, teachers started meeting in groups for 
mutual benefit, and to the present day this has be- 
come the most important avenue for the growth of in- 
dividual members of our Association. Communications 
have become improved, and, due to our willingness to 
listen with tolerance and respect, many of the causes 
for confusion and misunderstanding have been erased. 
Tcrough such experiences, our philosophy and code of 
ethics point toward a maturing professionalism. 

A profession regulates most aspects of the preparation 
and practice of its members. Perhaps the time may be 
ripe for NATS to be a bit more selective in its quest 
for a larger membership. Should preparation for teach- 
ing consist only in having had lessons with some noted 
teacher and a singing career, or should it consist of a 
college education as well? It is entirely possible to learn 
to teach without formal college training and this fact is 
being monumentally demonstrated by many teachers 
in our Association. While college training is no proof of 
success, it may be an aid. It is our hope, therefore, that 
a satisfactory background of formal training, in addi- 
tion to five years of teaching will be that of prospective 
members of the Association. 

A recognized profession demands that its practitioners 
continue their initial preparation. A study made some 
time ago by a member of our Association concerning 
the percentage of members who avail themselves of 
workshops and other educational opportunities revealed 
a distressingly low figure. Can we justifiably accept this 
type of response in these days of tremendous emphasis 
on adult and continuing education? The workshop pro- 
gram vf our Association is one of the finest in the world 
today. Why doesn’t a larger percentage of our member- 
ship take advantage of it? Frequently we hear opinions 
expressed that experience in teaching takes the place 
of extra training offered at workshops and conventions. 
In many such cases, however, these years of so-called 
experience simply mean one year’s experience repeated 
year after year. Additional training will help us mature 
professionally. 

A recognized profession possesses a body of specialized 
knowledge and skills. Great headway has been made 
since the inception of NATS toward bringing order out 
of confusion in the use of terminology. That much more 
should be done to clear up our confusion is obvious. 
Our profession has a highly specialized body of knowl- 
edge and skills. To enable each member to improve his 
communications with his students and his colleagues is 
one of our most desired and necessary objectives. 

An improved and more mature professionalism in 
NATS is ours—if we choose to make it so.t¢ [D.V.G.] 
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ARKANSAS 


The chapter held its 1958 Spring meet- 
ing, April 26, on the campus of Arkansas 
State Teachers College at Conway. In 
addition to the business meeting, Dr. 
Howard Groth |ASTC] reviewed THE 
Srncer’s Art by Richard De Young, Mus. 
Doc. Harold Thompson, of Hendrix Col- 
lege in Conway, gave a demonstration- 
lecture on contemporary English and 
American songs. The next chapter meeting 
will be in Conway on November 8, 1958, 
during the annual convention of the 
Arkansas State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion which will be held on the campus of 
The Arkansas State Teachers College. 


BUFFALO 


The dinner meeting, May 27th, was held 
at The Hotel Lenox, with our new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ragnhild Ihde, presiding. The 
guest speaker, Mr. D’Alton McLaughlin 
of The Royal Conservatory, Toronto, 
Canada, proved very interesting. Speaking 
out of long experience in the professional 
field, his topic was: WITH THE TEACHER IN 
THE STUDIO. 

The other officers for the coming year 
are: Ruth Koehler Nichols, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Marie L. Mohr, Secretary; and Alice 
Rozan, Treasurer. The final meeting of the 
season took place in the Crane Library, 
June 23rd, when plans were made for the 
coming season. 


CASCADE 


The chapter met for a midsummer 
meeting, Sunday, July 20th, at the country 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ormal Tack, Kelso, 
Washington. Members assembled at the 
Monticello Hotel, and were shown through 
the new music rooms of Longview high 
school, previous to making the trip to the 
Tack Ranch which is situated on a slope 
that commands a beautiful view of Wash- 
ington hills and surrounding country. 

The Tacks entertained the chapter with 
a wonderful barbecued chicken dinner, 
wild blackberry pie and salad. A business 
meeting brought to election Mrs. Violet 
Burlingame [Salem] as the new vice- 
president. Melvin Geist, Regional Gov- 
ernor, spoke on the workshop at University 
of Idaho, urging all to attend. 

A fine program was given by Mrs. 
Betty Waldron [Longview], accompanied 
by Mrs. Roy Bryson. A mixed quartet 
composed of Lois Nolte, soprano, Mrs. 
Waldron, contralto, Mr. Tack, tenor, and 


Mr. Bryson, bass, sang several selections. 
For relaxation, Mr. Tack organized a 
bottle-jug and piccolo band, and members 
had a merry time playing mock serious 
tunes. 

Earlier elections [April 20] confirmed 
the following as members of the chapter’s 
Board of Directors: Exine Anderson Bail- 
ey, University of Oregon; Irene Coleman 
Johnson, Portland; Leslie Hull, Vancouver, 
Washington; Lloyd Mallett, Portland State 
College and George Fox College, Newberg, 
Oregon; and Sister Claudia, of Marylhurst 
College. Lloyd Mallett was appointed pub- 
licity chairman. Karl Moltman, Oregon 
State College, is our president; Mrs. Caro- 
line James, Vancouver, Washington, our 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs. Dagny Gustafson, LG, Northwest- 
ern Region, was hostess at the spring 
meeting [April 20] in the spacious lounge 
at Lewis and Clark College, Portland. 
Soprano Exine Anderson Bailey, accom- 
panied by Stacy L. Green, both of Uni- 
versity of Oregon faculty, gave an excel- 
lent program of songs. Clorinda Topping 


|Willamette University] was program 
chairman. 

DETROIT 


A high note of festivity marked our 
chapter’s final meeting [May 13th] of the 
season at Kormendy’s Hungarian Dining 
Room. A succulent smorgasbord supper 
was enjoyed by more than thirty members 
and friends. We were honored to have as 
guest speaker for this occasion the Na- 
tional President, DaLE V. GILLILAND, whose 
pertinent topic was: Principles of Vocal 
Pedagogy and Modus Operandi. 

The special highlight of the evening was 
the presentation of a citation to our be- 
loved founder and _ past-president, Dr. 
Cameron McLean, in recognition of his 
fifty golden years as a concert baritone 
and teacher. Dr. McLean will contribute 
his fine knowledge of Songs of the Hebri- 
des to the Lawrence College NATS Work- 
shop in August. 

A fine group of solos, ranging from old 
English to the bass aria from Verdi’s 
Simon Boccanegra was provided by our 
artist-member, Russell Skitch, who is head 


A NEW NATS OFFICE: CO-ORDINATOR OF CHAPTERS 


F& THE further growth and development of the chapter project on a national 
scale, President Gilliland has created the office of Co-OrpINATOR OF CHAP- 
TERS. It is the hope that this office may become a clearing house through which 
problems may be solved, information disseminated, and help and encourage- 
ment proffered. Past-President E. CLirrorp TorEN has been appointed Co- 


ordinator. 
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VA AL 


of the voice department at the Detroit 
Conservatory. The accompaniments of 
Lawrence La Gore were particularly ef- 
fective. 

A brief business meeting was conducted 
prior to the program. At this time, a set 
of By-Laws drawn up for our local chapter 
by our very able president, Amos Eber- 
sole, was voted on and adopted. With this 
new form of organization, we hope to ex- 
pand the membership and extend our ac- 
tivity during the coming year. 


LOS ANGELES 


Our chapter’s charming new president, 
Jessie M. Patterson, held her first board 
meeting, Saturday, July 19th, at her home. 
Those attending were: Patricia Baker; 
Belle Forbes Cutter; Hulda Dietz; Price 
Dunlavy; Barbara Esbach; Irene Hanna; 
Lee Hardy; Charles Hedley; Basha Max- 
well; Alice Mock; Jerold Shepherd; and 
William Vennard, National Vice-President 
in Charge of Workshops and Associate 
Editor of The Bulletin. 

The following members were appointed 
as committee chairman for the coming 
season: Irene Hanna, Programs; Hulda 
Dietz, Hospitality; and Charles Hedley, 
Membership. A most enjoyable social hour 
concluded the meeting. 


MAINE 


The chapter enjoyed a delightful buffet 
luncheon at the home of Chapter President 
Evelyn Carroll on May 3rd. The business 
meeting got under way at 2:00 p.m. The 
need of more publicity was brought up, 
and Lewis Niven was appointed Publicity 
Chairman. 

The coming national convention in De- 
cember was discussed as was the Boston 
Chapter Annual Dinner | May 10th]. Maine 
Chapter will be represented at both, to 
be sure! 

During the program period, Lt. Gover- 
nor Coglan posed the question: WuatT Is 
THE PRIME REQUISITE OF AN ARTIST’S SUC- 
cess? A lively discussion ensued and it 
was agreed generally, in the end, that 
the elusive quality of communication was 
the point upon which success largely de- 
pends—all other things being equal. The 
problem of poise, the elimination of self- 
consciousness and other related problems 
had an airing. Mr. Boynton applied this 
particular problem to the operatic field 
and made the major contribution of the 
afternoon. Out of this item, the possibility 
of an informal August meeting of the 
Maine Chapter at the Arundel Opera 
Theatre arose. More about this next issue. 
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NASHVILLE AREA 


All chapter members were invited to 
be the guests of George Peabody College 
for Teachers for the vocal workshop con- 
ducted there, July 14-18, by Burton Garl- 
inghouse. Two sessions daily on voice 
fundamentals, including vocal physiology, 
psychology and acoustics as related to 
singing, and one session daily on style 
and interpretation, and contemporary 
American song repertoire, were attended 
by members of the chapter, along with 
faculty, students and others who were all 
impressed with the clarity and sensibleness 
of Mr. Garlinghouse’s presentation. 

Among the affairs honoring Mr. Garling- 
house was a Dutch supper at B & W 
Cafeteria attended by some dozen or so 
NATS members and attendants at the 
workshop. On Thursday evening, his pupil 
and colleague at Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory of Music, Melvin Hakola, bari- 
tone, was presented in the Peabody Sum- 
mer Concert Series, and made an excel- 
lent impression with his virile voice and 
vivid interpretations. 


NEW YORK 


The chapter held its final meeting of the 
season on April 28th, at the studio of 
President Homer G. Mowe. Mr. Mowe 
summed up the study group activity of 
the 1957-58 season, the wide scope covered 


and the topics which were of such great’ 


interest to voice teachers. He thanked Mr. 
Leon Carson, chairman, for his fine work, 
and the officers for their cooperation, and 
then gave a little resume of the history 
of the chapter. 

A discussion followed concerning meet- 
ings, topics and speakers for the next 
season. The new slate of officers was pre- 
sented and elected; namely, Dolf Swing, 
president, Violet Johnson, vice-president, 
Lila LeeRoy, secretary, Alfred Hopkins, 
treasurer; Board of Directors, Leon Car- 
son, Beverley Peck Johnson, and Henry 
Pfohl; past-president, Homer G. Mowe. 
The meeting was then adjourned, after 
which the Homer Mowes graciously served 
refreshments. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No we are not dead, disabled or dis- 
banded. In fact, we’ve had a very active 
year. The only inactivity was on the part 
o! the secretary of this chapter. She just 
never could seem to get the news. in to 
Tue BuLieTin. [Editor’s Note: In accord- 
ance with previous notices, that portion 
oj this report which dealt with meetings 
prior to the deadline of the last issue has 
been deleted.]} 


OCTOBER, 1958 


On April 13th, the chapter had a dinner 
meeting and invited voice teachers of the 
area who are not as yet members of 
NATS. Our guest speaker for this meeting 
was William Vennard, National Vice- 
President and Associate Editor of The 
Bulletin, and head of the voice department 
of the University of Southern California. 
Mr. Vennard’s subject was: TRICKS OF THE 
TRADE. He hastened to explain this title by 
saying that there were no “big tricks” 
whereby one could learn to sing well— 
only “little tricks” that helped in the day- 
to-day endless explanations required of 
all teachers. Two of his “little tricks” were 
phrases; such as, “Pick up your instru- 
ment” and “Breathe through a hole in 
your back.” I think that most of us came 
away with at least one new phrase to use. 
Mr. Vennard also discussed his recent re- 
search in Paris [The Bulletin, NATS, 
February 15, 1958}. 

Our concluding meeting gave us the 
opportunity to hear a new member of the 
faculty of San Francisco State Teachers 
College, Mr. Rue Knapp, Director of the 
Opera Workshop. His topic was: THE 
Giant Step—rrom StTupIO TO PLATFORM. 
Since Mr. Knapp knows the profession 
from several angles [performer, director, 
producer, agent and teacher], he brought 
to us from each facet of his background 
a wealth of colorful material. Mr. Knapp’s 
talk was both instructive and highly en- 
tertaining. The San Francisco Chapter is 
definitely revived and we are looking for- 
ward to an exciting second year. 


TWIN CITIES 


The chapter’s final meeting of the 
1957-58 season was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thut on May 24, 1958. 
Mrs. Myrtle Ornes, retiring president, 
expressed appreciation for cooperation 
throughout the year in general and, in 
particular, for the very successful and 
well-attended Student Lenten Recital in 
March. 

The members present voted in favor of 
a Northern Regional Convention to be held 
in connection with the preliminary and 


final regionals of the Student and the 
Singer of the Year contests, preferably on 
the Thanksgiving week-end. The nomi- 
nating committee [Elsa Larson, Philip 
Gustafson and Harold Brundin] presented 
the following slate of officers: Oliver 
Mogck, president; Maria Montana, vice- 
president; Bobby Blake, secretary; Harold 
Brundin, treasurer; and Florence Klaus, 
board member. A unanimous ballot was 
cast for the slate. 

After the business meeting, John Thut 
gave a very well-organized and clear ex- 
planation of the Husson doctrine of phona- 
tion—a lively informal discussion followed. 
An announcement was made that, at the 
close of her summer studio session at 
Grand Marais on Lake Superior, Maria 
Montana will go to Europe for a year of 
study and recreation. We were very happy 
to wish her Godspeed. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The studio of Anne McGuffey was the 
place for the final meeting of the season. 
New officers, elected for the coming year, 
are: H. Leroy Lewis, president; Vera N. 
Ross, vice-president; Gretchen Hood, re- 
cording and corresponding secretary; and 
Victoria Josephine Muse, treasurer. 

The retiring president, James L. McLain, 
talked effectively of our need for new 
members; that an objective viewpoint was 
necessary; that the clash of personalities 
must not destroy the unity of the chapter; 
and that all should use their powers of 
persuasion to the utmost to gather in new 
members. Leroy Lewis expressed thanks 
for the honor of his selection as the new 
president, and promised to put every effort 
into promoting this club and encouraging 
good-will to the prospective members we 
hope to acquire—particularly Todd Dun- 
can. 

Margaret Sheridan’s extensive paper on 
Wuat Makes a Goop Sone was enthusi- 
astically received. It read like this: [a] 
the composer; [b] the poet; |[c] the singer 
—and accompanist must be as one. The 
composer follows most of the grammar 
and rhetoric of communication in sound, 

[Please turn to page 30.] 


1958-1959 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1958-1959 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue 


VotumeE XV, No. 2 
XV, No. 3 
VotumE XV, No. 4 
Vo.tumeE XVI, No. 1 


Deadline 


OctToBer 27, 1958 
JANUARY 10, 1959 
Aprit 10, 1959 

Avucust 27, 1959 


Publication Date 


DEcEMBER 1, 1958 
Fesruary 15, 1959 
May 15, 1959 
Octoser 1, 1959 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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|Editor’s Note: The paper below was 
presented by the author before mem- 
bers and guests of the New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1958. It met with such enthusi- 
astic reception that she was urged to 
submit it to THE BuLLetin for publica- 
tion. ] 


* * * 


——— THE YOUNG SINGER for 
auditions in the various branches 
of show business is a subject very 
close to my heart because of the 
blundering experiences I went 
through as a young singer. Either my 
teachers and coaches were not inter- 
ested in helping me prepare for radio, 
or they were not equipped to do so. 
Consequently, I did it the hard way 
—made all the mistakes—sang all the 
wrong songs, and said all the wrong 
things. Somehow, I finally got my 
first job in the chorus of the Palm 
Olive Beauty Box Theatre [NBC]. 
The girls on either side of me also 
were experiencing their first radio 
job. You may never have heard of 
me, but I’m sure you’ve heard of 
them. One was Eleanor Steber, and 
the other was Rise Stevens. 

For the singer, music as a business 
might well be divided into four 
branches: [1] musical comedy, which 
includes summer stock; [2] night 
clubs; [3] television; and [4] record- 
ing. Industrial shows might be con- 
sidered a fifth, but they are really a 
composite of two or three of the 
above. Television is by far the high- 
est paid, industrials are second best, 
night clubs and recording come next, 
with last place going to musicals. 

Musicats. Since requirements for 
musicals are the least exacting, the 
preparation of the young singer for 
the open call for the chorus of a mu- 
sical will be given first consideration. 
“Open,” of course, means non-union 
singers. Because such a call attracts 
hundreds, the producers and casting 
directors only will have time to hear 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She has enjoyed a 
singing career embracing concert, oratorio and 
radio. Her voice has been heard on such well- 
known radio hours as: The Voice of Firestone, 
The Bell Telephone Hour, and The American 
Album of Music—te mention a few. Her teach- 
ing career has taken her to the Mannes College 
of Music, Bennington College, Bard College, 
and Queens College. At present she is with the 
Turtle Bay Music School. 
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sixteen bars of any song. Obviously, 
the thing to do is to choose a show 
tune containing a selected sixteen 
bars that will show off the singer’s 
quality, range and power. For in- 
stance, “With a Song in My Heart”— 
have your singer commence at the 
half-way point instead of the begin- 
ning. The melody is the same and he 
will have the advantage of the high 
ending to show range instead of be- 
ing stopped with a curt “thank you” 
when he is half-way through the 
song. “One Kiss” [New Moon] can 
be started also at the mid-point. In 
this way, a soprano has a chance to 
show her high C at the end. 

Quite often, producers screen ap- 
plicants before hearing them sing, 
especially when they are looking for 
types. Those picked are heard while 
the others are dismissed. The re- 
quirements for musicals are youth, 
grace, beauty, easy movement, voice 
preferably powerful or carrying, and 
some dancing ability. Sight reading 
is unimportant. Overweight is fatal! 

Appearance. In selecting a costume 
for the audition, a short girl—wishing 
to appear taller than she is—should 
wear a one-color, dark dress, and a 
tall girl—hoping to look shorter— 
should wear a skirt of one color and 
a blouse of another. High heels are 
a must. Make-up should be light, ac- 
centing the eyes and lips. Hair should 
be off the face or, at any rate, not 
sticking out where the unbecoming 
pilot light will cast a shadow over 
the entire face. Boys are judged by 
the way they walk on stage. Your 
singer should know which is the up- 
stage foot and hand—and use them, 
shifting the weight easily. Above all, 
he should be told to smile—and to 
keep right on smiling! Facial expres- 
sion is most important; the “dead 
pan” bespeaks the amateur. Careful- 
ly-planned and well-routined hand 
and arm movements give a profes- 
sional polish. If they have not been 
rehearsed adequately before a mir- 
ror, it is best that they be omitted 
entirely. Never depend upon inspira- 
tion for this sort of thing—it only 
makes one appear more the novice. 

Not often, but occasionally, one 
can find out what the producers are 
looking for—as in the case of “West 
Side Story.” The call specified teen- 
agers, Spanish, Puerto Rican, and 
Colored. Those answering the call 


FRANCES NEWSOM 


She 


wore sweaters, sneakers, blue jeans, 
etc. 

The Call-Back. If your singer is 
notified in a few days to appear for 
the call-back, it means that a few 
have been selected to compete with 
each other for the finals. There is a 
difference of opinion as to whether it 
is wise to repeat the same song for 
the call-back, or to sing a different 
one. It is my belief that the same song 
should be sung, your singer made an 
impression with it in the first place 
and another might prove to be a dis- 
appointment. 

The first rehearsal call is pretty ex- 
citing—but your singer should not 
relax yet! There is a little-known rule 
in Chorus Equity that defines the 
first four days of rehearsal as proba- 
tionary. During this period everyone 
is closely observed. Should the pro- 
ducers and/or casting directors de- 
cide that they have made a mistake 
in selecting an individual, they are 
permitted to make a replacement. 
This goes both ways. If a singer de- 
cides that the show is going to be a 
“turkey,” a withdrawal may be made 
during this period. Only when one 
has signed the pink contract can he 
or she be sure of being “in.” During 
rehearsals, it is well to be punctual, 
attentive, and above all, quiet and ob- 
servant. Those who spend their wait- 
ing periods doing cross-word puzzles, 
knitting, smoking and talking are not 
the ones who are ready when the call 
comes for auditions for understudies. 

Nicut Cuiuss. After a summer in 
stock, or a season in a musical, the 
young singer ought to be ready to 
prepare an act for a night club floor 
show. This may consist of not less 
than three—usually four or even 
more numbers, carefully chosen for 
contrast and, of course, in different 
keys. In this medium, the singer 
must make contact with his audience 
the minute he appears. He must 
move and talk easily, and exude the 
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air of enjoying his work and of con- 
fidence that his audience is also going 
tv enjoy it. His first song [the open- 
er] should be fast, gay, rhythmic, and 
not too long. It’s only purpose is to 
arrest attention and to make the 
patrons stop eating, drinking, and 
talking long enough to listen to him. 
The second song may be a ballad— 
now that he has converted them into 
an audience [we hope]. The third 
song should be what is called an “up” 
tempo. The closing number must be 
big and exciting, an applause getter 
so that he may add an encore num- 
ber, but more important—so that the 
club owner will pick up his option. 
All clubs and night spots use 
“mikes.” Consequently, the singer 
must be thoroughly acquainted with 
mike technique. It is astonishing how 
many singers still regard the mike as 
only a means of amplification. It is 
possible to get effects on a mike that 
can never be approximated without 
one—but it takes “know-how!” 

Booking. Getting booked into clubs 
is something of a problem for an un- 
known singer because most agents 
and bookers prefer to see and hear a 
singer working before an audience 
rather than to audition him in an of- 
fice. There are many nice little clubs 
in and around New York, however, 
where one is able to break in an act 
and learn how to “sell” on a talent 
night! These are not to be confused 
with amateur nights. Agents and 
bookers make it a point of going 
to these places to “catch an act,” as 
they put it. 

Foresight. It is advisable for a sing- 
e” to visit such a spot before he per- 
forms there so as to be familiar with 
conditions and to be prepared to cope 
with them. There is almost never a 
rehearsal with the band. All one. gets 
is what is called a “talk-over” re- 
hearsal with the leader. The most 
important thing about the talk-over 
is that your singer should go into it 
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nowing exactly what he wants. Mu- 
ic should be marked clearly and re- 
viewed with the leader to eliminate 
possible misunderstandings. Advise 
your singer to forget the Italian 
phraseology of the vocal studio and 
just show the leader what he wants 
in tempi, routines, rhythms, “ad lib” 
sections, and endings. The singer 
also should be sure that the em-cee 
has a card carrying his name correct- 
ly spelled [pronouncing it for him is 
advisable]. In addition, he should in- 
form the em-cee exactly what to in- 
clude in his introductory remarks. 
Then, there is the electrician. Your 
singer should contact him early, 
check the lighting and, if the desired 
color is not among the gelatins, the 
singer should provide his own. The 
electrician should be given written 
instructions in large print so that 
they can be read in semi-darkness. 
One more thing, if your singer is 
working regularly in the club, he will 
do three [sometimes four] shows a 
night. Therefore, it would be neces- 
sary for him to have four complete 
and different acts. If your singer is a 
girl, she will need four changes of 
gowns. Customers often stay all eve- 
ning when they like the show. 

INDUSTRIALS. The industrials are a 
rather recent medium for singers, 
but, next to television, are definitely 
the most desirable. The competition 
and demands are terrific because the 
salaries, conditions, and benefits are 
fabulous. Many singers who have had 
leads in Broadway musicals are glad 
to go into industrials for these rea- 
sons. Obviously, this medium is not 
for the beginner. 

Requirements. Because casting di- 
rectors have the pick of show busi- 
ness to fill engagements in industri- 
als, the requirements are stiff. Men 
must be six feet six tall, or over. 
They must have big, beautiful voices 


—must dance, act, and look not over 
thirty. Girls must be very beautiful, 
tall, dance, act, have beautiful voices, 
and look in their twenties. 

Recorpincs. Well—recording is a 
gamble! To begin with, the singer has 
to come up with a hit tune and suf- 
ficient funds to have a good “demo” 
record made. This is just the begin- 
ning. It takes considerable funds to 
promote the “demo,” and have it 
properly distributed to all the disk 
jockeys all over the country. A sing- 
er might find himself a millionaire 
over night—and then, of course, he 
might not! He doesn’t have to know 
how to read music. In fact, he need 
not know anything at all about mu- 
sic—or even the English language— 
but it does require a good “demo,” 
professional photographs, a lot of 
money, and plenty of luck! 

Teevision. As I said before, tele- 
vision is the plum! The reasons? Here 
is found the highest pay, the best 
working conditions, and the largest 
audiences. 

Requirements. Good voice, true 
intonation, good looks, youth and 
sight reading—the latter is important 
above all because time costs fabulous 
amounts in TV, and it cannot be 
wasted teaching singers their ma- 
terial. Members of singing groups in 
TV; such as, the Fred Waring group, 
or the Ray Charles Singers on the 
Perry Como Show, undergo a sight- 
reading test that would scare anyone 
of us—and now I’m speaking to my 
colleagues! 

THe LANGUAGE OF THE THEATRE. 
No one enjoys appearing stupid or 
ignorant on a job. Consequently, ac- 
quaintance with the “lingo,” or stage 
and studio terms is advisable. We 
must instruct our young people as to 
the different parts of the theatre: 
such as—the proscenium, which is 

[Please turn to page 31.] 


FREE COPY: ROBERT M. TAYLOR’S ACOUSTICS FOR THE SINGER 
A RESEARCH study, Acoustics for the Singer, by Robert M. Taylor, has been 

issued recently by The Graduate Division, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. The purpose of this monograph is to acquaint the student and the 
teacher with some of the laws of sound which form the physical basis for the 


art of singing. 


Some of the more pertinent topics which are discussed and explained from a 
scientific viewpoint are: vowels; vowel modification; resonance; focus or place- 
ment; tone color; registers; projection; intonation deviations; and action of 
vocal cords in regard to high tones and ease of singing. 

Copies will be sent free of charge upon request. Address The Graduate 
Division, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. Get yours today! 
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Paulette Alexander 


PREPARING 


for 


OPERA 
WORKSHOPS 


[Author’s Note: When Boris Goldovsky 
was in Houston for an opera workshop, 
I recognized it as the golden opportu- 
nity to ask the questions that had been 
accumulating over my years of teach- 
ing singing. I felt also that there must 
be many teachers like me, far from 
their original conservatories and uni- 
versities, who might benefit from the 
advice and guidance of such a man. Mr. 
Goldovsky very kindly granted me an 
interview which he sandwiched be- 
tween workshop rehearsals and the 
writing of scripts for the Met broad- 
casts. He mentioned also that he was 
on tour giving piano recitals. 

The following notes highlight a few 
concrete points that are definite guide- 
posts to me and may be of help to oth- 
er voice teachers in preparing their 
students for opera workshops. } 
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HILE ONLY a small percentage of 

students in opera workshops 
ever become professional singers, the 
value of participating in one hardly 
can overestimated. Certainly, 
singing opera is one of the most satis- 
fying expressions a young person can 
have. Singing in a properly directed 
performance of one of our fine opera- 
tic works is one of the highest musi- 
cal experiences—singing and acting 
under the dictates of the music brings 
an expression of human resources so 
complete as to be unique. Acting 
alone is an excellent and ofttimes up- 
lifting experience, but good acting— 
combined with beautiful singing and 
fine orchestral music—often demands 
more of a student than he ever sus- 
pected was there! 

This conviction is the basis of suc- 
cessful opera workshops all over the 
country. As many readers know, the 
New England Opera Theater, under 
Mr. Goldovsky’s direction, has spon- 
sored workshops in every part of the 
United States and is assisting many 
more through its research program. 
There is scarcely a section of the 
country today that doesn’t support 
an opera workshop of some kind. 
Among conservatories, universities 
and independent groups, students in 
many locations have an _ excellent 
choice of workshops to attend. By 
careful scheduling, it is possible even 
to attend several workshop sessions 
during the year. 

Mr. Goldovsky feels very strongly 
that opera in the United States has 
been too long a matter of “imported 
cut flowers.” The object of the New 
England Opera Theater program is 
to do the spadework, the actual gar- 
dening, in every place where the cul- 
tural climate is conducive, and so en- 
courage opera in the way it best can 
develop. The young people who par- 
ticipate in these opera workshops 
have not only an excellent opportu- 
nity for self-expression, but also, in 
turn, become enthusiastic audience 
material. Thus the demand for opera 
is promoted. 

As most readers know, the singers 
in these workshops do a great deal of 
singing in English. This is in keeping 
with the European practice of singing 
in the language of the country where 
the opera is being produced. This 
practice is essential to widespread 
appreciation and understanding of 


opera. According to statistics kept by 
Mrs. Mary Peltz, former editor of 
Opera News, eighty percent of the 
opera performances in this country 
are in English. 


Many workshops are if colleges 


and universities. Since the majority 
of the students in these productions 
as well as the audiences who attend 
them are native Americans, it is far 
more practical to teach them to sing 
good English translations and concen- 
trate on natural, effective acting than 
it is to have them sing their roles in a 
foreign language that neither they 
nor their audiences can understand. 
The wisdom of having students sing 
well in English before learning to 
sing in a foreign language was ex- 
pounded also by Mack Harrell of 
Southern Methodist University in an 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. She received her B.S. 
and M.A. from the School of Education of 
New York University, and has done preliminary 
research toward her doctorate. Her eighteen 
years’ teaching experience has taken in the 
public school, college, and private studio, with 
the greater portion of her professional activity 
taking place in the latter sphere. Despite 
twenty-five students, a husband, small daugh- 
ters, and church work, she finds time to keep 
up her own singing. 

She is a member of MENC, the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, NATS, and the Texas 
music organizations. Residing in Bellaire, 
Texas, she describes herself as a small-town 
voice teacher. She has developed this article 
with the hope of assisting her colleagues in a 
comparable situation. Why don’t you write her 
at 4626 Pine, Bellaire, Texas, and tell her 
how “big” her thinking is! 


inspiring address to the Southwest 
Chapter of NATS. 

Now what does all this mean to the 
average small-town voice teacher who 
is conscientiously training the young 
voice students at hand to take ad- 
vantage of every vocal opportunity 
that may come their way? It gives us 
several specific goals to bear in mind 
while preparing the work, year by 
year, and evaluating it as we go along. 
The first goal is to so perfect vocal 
technique that the student sings well 
automatically. He must have consist- 
ently accurate pitch, good depend- 
able production, support, focus, tone- 
color, and so on, so that he is free to 
concentrate on interpretation of the 
role and the actual movements that 
express it. In order to sing opera, a 
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student must be beyond the point 
where he must think about how he is 
singing. 

The student must be musical. With- 
out musicianship, it is impossible to 
sing opera. He must know the score 
and follow it meticulously. This is not 
a matter of interpretation. True inter- 
pretation comes after every mark on 
the score has been studied and 
learned. There can be no musical or 
artistic interpretation on a founda- 
tion of wrong rhythms, indefinite 
pitches, or vague phrasing. The fin- 
est natural voice cannot sing opera 
unless its owner is also a musician. 

It is also most important that a stu- 
dent be able to coordinate. Some peo- 
ple can only sing standing still; it is 
impossible to move them about a 
stage. Some singers are simply not 
mobile; they do not look attractive 
or natural in motion. Good opera 
must be natural and convincing. It is 
essential that a singer be able to 
function in various attitudes and posi- 
tions, whatever is necessary to bring 
forth a natural, convincing perfor- 
mance of the story. The old tradition- 
al opera that has been lampooned, 
cartooned, and has been the stock 
subject for comedy, was acceptable 
in its day. However, by modern stand- 
ards of entertainment, it gives the 
impression of being stilted, affected, 
embarrassing. Much of the fun made 
of opera and opera singers was justi- 
fied. 

In preparing young students for 
such mobility, it is entirely feasible to 
move them about the studio, to teach 
them to enter and exit gracefully, to 
get away from the “planted” look, 
hands clasped inevitably at the waist. 
Physical freedom starts early—it is 
more difficult to superimpose after 
years of habit. It is helpful to have 
students come to their voice lessons 
in different kinds of clothing, from 
very informal playclothes to their 
most dressed up. This helps young- 
sters to be unconscious of costume— 
to better lose themselves in a role. It 
is well also, to work early on facial 
expressions. Teenage girls in particu- 
lay may open their eyes very wide 
and let the gaze wander upward. 
Practicing with a mirror is helpful, 
and so is singing to an imaginary 
audience. I tell young girls often to 
pretend they are singing to a group 
of small children. This makes the ex- 
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pression immediately direct and in- 
telligent looking. If the imaginary 
children are also assumed to under- 
stand little English, the device also 
can be made an aid to diction. Every 
suggestion which tends to take the 
mind of the student off himself is an 
aid to poise. 

Taste must be developed early— 
right along with repertoire. In the 
earliest stages, point out to a student 
the qualities which raise or lower the 
aesthetic level of a given piece of mu- 
sic. Even in a hymnal, there are ob- 
vious points that can be used for il- 
lustration. In the early years, the old 
English songs make excellent materi- 
al. Here is a perfect opportunity to 
develop clear diction while nurturing 
an appreciation of melodic line, poe- 
try, and music in natural union. 
Teachers should discourage singing 
of the cheap, so-called classics. Their 
popularity is poor justification for 
their continued use. When students 
are going to perform for a club date, 
for example, they need not compro- 
mise their own standards and yours 
in selecting suitable material. En- 
courage them rather to say just a 
little bit about the songs that will 
give the audience a basis for under- 
standing. If this is done in a friendly 
and simple manner, they will have 
established a good sense of rapport 
and can then take the audience al- 
most where they will. It helps also, to 


stick to English, either originals or 
good idiomatic translations, when 
singing for the average group. 

When students can sing well in 
English, introduce them to French 
and German lieder, the old Italian 
songs, and occasionally an aria that 
is not taxing. Here the objective 
should be to expand the taste and the 
experience of the student, rather than 
to show off the voice. Too often, we 
hear students sing arias long before 
they are ready for such material. The 
effect is far from musical and actual- 
ly deters a student’s progress. Stu- 
dents should sing some arias in for- 
eign languages as part of their educa- 
tion and also because good English 
translations are not always available. 
Many operas do not have good, idio- 
matic translations and so are prefer- 
able in the original language. 

When the student can sing some 
arias, then promote him to ensemble 
work. Here is the chance to teach 
balance, blending, building of phrases 
together, listening to another voice 
while singing, and other essentials of 
good opera. This is a crucial point in 
development. Some students will find 
it a difficult step to take from concen- 
trating on the singing of one line and 
only listening incidentally to the ac- 
companiment, to singing just as well 
while consciously hearing and blend- 
ing with one to three other lines. To 

[Please turn to page 31.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, 
IpaHo; AuGust 3—8; GLEN R. Lock- 
ERY, Director; MELtviIn GEIST AND 
JoHN LesTER, Co-Directors; Caro- 


HE NORTHWESTERN Region’s Voice 
Workshop was the first in the 
1958 series of NATS Summer Work- 
shops. Those attending enjoyed the 
sociability of the workshop faculty 
and members at a reception on Sun- 
day evening, August 3, in the lounge 
of French Hall. The reception was 
sponsored by the Moscow Fine Arts 
Club, Mrs. Gerald Goecke, president. 
The session opened Monday morn- 
ing with greetings from Professor 
Hall M. Macklin, Head, Department 
of Music at the University of Idaho, 
followed by a presentation of the 
workshop by Glen Lockery. Boyd A. 
Martin, Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science at the University of Ida- 
ho started the week’s program with a 
stimulating keynote address on THE 
PLACE OF THE FINE ARTS IN PRESENT 
Day EpvucaTIoN PHitosopny. Dr. 
Martin said that as teachers we must 
be educated to mobilize our courage 
and vision in training our students to 
arrive at a higher sensitivity. The 
fine arts help to mold human person- 
alities. 

THE ENGLISH Lyric THEATER was 
the subject of a series of lectures by 
Joel Carter, Professor of Music, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Mr. Carter 
traced the development of the English 
Lyric Theater from Medieval times to 
present day British and American 
grand opera and Broadway musical 
plays. The thorough preparation and 
detailed presentation of this subject 
provided a significant contribution to 
the workshop program and proved in- 
valuable to the workshop members. 

The workshop was very fortunate 
to have on its faculty the renowned 
recitalist and recording artist, Aksel 
Schiotz, baritone, who conducted mas- 
ter classes on THE GERMAN LEDD. His 
daily demonstrations with advanced 
students showed his great knowledge 
and musicianship as well as his un- 
usual ability to stimulate artistic re- 
sponses from students. This is the first 
time that the Northwestern Region 
has presented such an internationally- 
known singer. 


Top: University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 
Bottom: Texas Christian Uni., Fort Worth. 
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LYN O’NEAL JAMES, reporting. 
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Burton Garlinghouse, Professor of 
Music, Baldwin-Wallace College 
[Ohio], who gave daily demonstra- 
tion lessons, said: “We should devel- 
op a student into a singer and musi- 
cian. We take too much time, and fail 
to take advantage of the therapeutic 
value of learning. All training from 
the first to the last should be musical 
and expressive.” Professor Garling- 
house’s great wisdom and knowledge 
were always evident in his lesson 
demonstrations. His subject was: 
COMMON-SENSE APPROACH TO VOCAL 
PROBLEMS. 

A series of panel discussions, 
TEACHING STANDARDS AND VOCAL 
PEDAGOGY, STANDARDIZATION ‘OF TER- 
MINOLOGY, THE ADOLESCENT VOICE 
and CoNCcEPTS OF TONE PRO- 
DUCTION, created much interest. A fi- 
nal question-and-answer period was 
conducted by Edison Harris, Profes- 
sor of Music, University of Washing- 
ton, who acted as principal panel 
chairman throughout the week. Dr. 
Clyde Keutzer, president, Hartford 
School of Music, and Burton Garling- 
house served also as panel chairmen. 

R. J. Strobel, M.D., of Moscow, Ida- 
ho, spoke on THE ANATOMY OF THE 
THROAT AND CARE AND TREATMENT 
or AILMENTS OF THE ACTOR AND SING- 
ER. John Lester, Director of the Op- 
era workshop at Montana State Uni- 
versity, lectured on voice training 
through the medium of opera. Mr. 
Lester’s dynamic personality and keen 
sense of humor always captivates his 
audiences. Professor Lloyd Linder, 
Washington State College, gave two 
lectures on ITALIAN AND FRENCH ART 
Sonc; Melvin Geist discussed LiTERA- 
TURE FOR STUDIO AND RECITAL; and 
Miss Karen Hurdstrom, Moscow, 
presented a discussion on ENGLISH 
DicTION. 

Several periods were devoted to 
subjects related to voice teaching dur- 
ing the workshop. These included a 
lecture on THE PsyCHOLOGY OF PER- 
FORMANCE by Dr. W. H. Boyer, Head 
of the Department of Psychology, 
University of Idaho; CREATIVE SPEECH 
AS IT CONCERNS THE VOICE TEACHER 
by Halvor P. Hansen, Director of 
Speech Clinic, Eastern Montana Col- 
leve of Education, Billings, Montana; 
TECHNIQUES IN RECORDING PROCESSES 
by Glen Southworth, Chief Engineer, 
Station KWSC, Pullman, Washing- 
ton; and a laboratory demonstration 
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on recording voice and piano conduct- 
ed by Leon Lind, University of Idaho 
Radio-TV Center. 

A series of five thirty-minute con- 
certs were arranged by Mr. Lockery 
for the enjoyment of the membership 
and friends each morning at 11:30. 
These included recitals by Marigay 
Nelson, soprano; Aksel Schiotz, bari- 
tone; Karen Hurdstrom, mezzo-so- 
prano; excerpts from opera presented 
by the Washington State College 
Opera Workshop, Margaret H. Davis 
and Charles W. Davis, directors; and 
a rehearsal performance of the second 
act of Orpipus Rex by Stravinsky, 
conducted by Glen Lockery. In this 
presentation, Karen Hurdstrom sang 
the role of Jocasta; Charles LaFol- 
lette, Ozpipus; Maurice Casey, Mes- 
senger; Edison Harris, Shepherd; and 
Harry Johns, Narrator with Harold 
Ramsay of Calgary, Alberta, at the 
piano; and Hall M. Macklin, organist. 
The male chorus was made up of men 
from the workshop. 

In addition, two concerts of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho Summer Music Fes- 
tival were available to the workshop 
members. The first of these was a 


joint recital by Marian Cornish, con- 


tralto, and Ronald Ratcliffe, harpsi- 
chordist. Marian Frykman served as 
piano accompanist. The second of 
these was a concert version of CavAL- 
LERIA RuSTICANA by Mascagni pres- 


ented by the Festival Chorus and 
Chamber Orchestra, Clyde Keutzer, 
conductor. 

At the close of the workshop, a pic- 
nic was enjoyed on the campus by the 
faculty, members and friends. In sum- 
mary, it should be said that it is not 
sufficient for the voice teacher today 
just to be acquainted with subject 
matter; we must understand and 
know the students whom we are to 
teach. 

In our particular field of music edu- 
cation, a teacher should be thorough- 
ly versed in the history of music. We 
need to be able to apply the principles 
of basic music and theory, and to re- 
cognize their important place in our 
learning and understanding of music. 
We must have musical skills and, cer- 
tainly, musical sensitivity. Without 
such knowledge, we cannot reveal to 
others the art—which is the soul of 
music. 

A teacher needs to know the thera- 
peutic value of singing. We should be 
concerned continually with our own 
self-improvement. We must advance 
in our professional growth. The NATS 
Workshops offer unlimited opportuni- 
ties for learning. Let us recreate the 
past, master the present, and chal- 
lenge the future. 

For those who wish to remember 
acquaintances of these memorable 

[Please turn the page.] 


auditors by the president: 


Monies paid out to June 1, 1958 
Cash on hand June 1, 1958 


Monies paid out to June 1, 1958 
Cash on hand, June 1, 1958 


/s/ Amos S. Ebersole 
Audit Committee 


PRESIDENT GILLILAND REPORTS ON MIDYEAR AUDIT 
The following report, dated ‘June 22, 1958 has been received from the 


We, the undersigned, certify that as of this date we have completed the 
midyear audit of the books of NATS Treasurer, Rospert E. Bow.us, and 
have found the books in good order, as follows: 


GENERAL FUND 
Balance on hand, January, 1958, and received ..............000eeeeeeueeee $16,046.27 


WORKSHOP FUND 
Cash on hand January, 1958, and received 


We certify these amounts to be true and correct to the best of our knowledge. 


This report should be a source of satisfaction to all members. 


I wish to thank Mr. Bow us, Treasurer, for punctuality and efficiency, 
and Mr. EBERSOLE and Mr. Larson, for performing the audit. 


5,465.14 
10,581.13 


/s/ Herman Larson 
Audit Committee 


[Dae V. President. ] 
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days, an identifying list of those pictured 
in the upper left-hand corner of page one 
of this article is appended below: 


First Row—left to right: Faye Udell, Karen 


Hurdstrom, Maud Skaggs Woodyard, Cherrie 
Ramsay, Harold Ramsay, Winfield Kircher, 
Louise McClure, Barbara Nonnenmag. 


Seconp Row-—left to right: Glen  Lockery, 
Doris M. Walter, Melvin W. Davis, Jack D. 
Hunt, Carolyn James, Fay E. Welch, Inez 5S. 
Driscoll, Dorothy Krebser, Melvin Geist, Charles 
M. Ross, John L. Lester. 

Tuirp Row—left to right: Billie Cannon, Jim 
Paul, Dorothy Barnes, Joyce Adams,’ Viola 
Heinemann, Gilbert Kistler, Floyd Chapman, 
Lloyd Linder, Dagny Gustafson, Lura Peter, 
Georgie Hansen, Phyllis Goecke, Jean Lee 
Running, Hazel A. King, Joan Eikum, Burton 
Garlinghouse. 

Back Row-—left to right: Joel Carter, Lucille 
Forter, Marjorie DeMoss, Ruth Jacob, Bernadine 
Cornelison, Margaret Peterson, Robert Hazel- 
baker, Norman Logan, R. F. Goranson, Philip 
J. Mack, Clyde Keutzer, Aksel Schiotz, Harley 


F. Stell, Sister Angel Guardian, Sister M. 
Claudia, Maurice F. Casey, Alice Bue, Edison 
Harris. 


Texas CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort 
WortH, Texas, Avucust 11-15; ARTHUR 
Facuy-Corte, Director; JoHN W. BricHAM. 
Co-Director; Haze, Post GILLETTE, report- 
ing. 


The Fine Arts Department of Texas 
Christian University was host for the 
workshop of the Southwestern Region. 
Visitors and faculty were housed in the 
new air-conditioned dormitories, and the 
beautiful, completely-equipped Fine Arts 
Building, with its comfortably-cool meet- 
ing rooms, provided an environment con- 
ducive to listening and study. Many of 
those who registered for the week ar- 
rived on Sunday and enjoyed an in- 
formal reception in the Student Center, 
with the Fort Worth Voice Teachers 
Forum as host. 

In five lectures during the first three 
days of the workshop, Robert M. Taylor, 
head of the Music Department at Kansas 
State Teachers College [Emporia], caught 
the deep interest of his listeners as he out- 
lined certain vocal principles in the light 
of the science of acoustics. 

Members of the workshop were fortu- 
nate in having the opportunity to hear the 
series of lectures on STYLE AND INTERPRETA- 
TIon by George Newton from Ball State 
Teachers College, Indianapolis. Mr. New- 
ton’s lectures covered the style of im- 
portant composers from the 16th century 
to the contemporary group. In his sum- 
mary, Mr. Newton said that five points 
should be considered as necessary to good 
interpretation: [1] Communication — a 
singer must compel attention, that the 
message may be shared. [2] Controlled 
expression — realism in art is something 
suggestive. The singer wants to move his 
audience, not himself. He must experience 
the proper mood in rehearsal. [3] Homo- 
geneity — a well-written song is one in 
which everything contributes to the in- 
tensification of the total meaning. [4] 
Economy — plan the presentation of the 
song architecturally. The climax grows 


Top: Uni. of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les; Center: Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.; 
Bottom: University of Connecticut, Storrs. 
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and sub-climaxes must be 


naturally, 
fitted into the whole. [5] Integrity — the 
interpreter must find the truth in the mu- 
sic and present it honestly. If technical 
skill alone is shown, the singer is un- 
truthful. 


Two of the most challenging features of 
the week were the panel on Vocat Pir- 
FALLS, moderated by Jane Snow, Professor 
of Voice and Director of the Opera Work- 
shop at the University of Mexico, and the 
daily period of Generat Discussion, led by 
Lilliam M. Cooper of Houston. Partici- 
pating in the panel were faculty members, 
Wendell L. Osborn, Elena Fels Noth and 
Frank D. Stovall, joined by John Brigham 
from the Voice Department of Texas 
Christian University. Some of the ques- 
tions posed at the morning sessions of the 
panel brought forth such lively and in- 
formative comment that they were con- 
tinued in the later discussion period, add- 
ing to the interesting topics suggested by 
Mrs. Cooper. 

Kathryn Witwer, of De Paul University 
{Chicago], in her daily teaching demon- 
stration, not only gave her listeners many 
fine ideas as to teaching methods, but im- 
pressed them deeply with her wonderful 
psychology in handling the students with 
their different temperaments. It was a real 
pleasure to observe the working-out of 
her ideas with Paula Herzig, a sixteen 
year old who had never had a voice les- 
son, and Zana Flowers, a second year stu- 
dent at TCU. 

Voice 1n Music EpucaTiIon was the sub- 
ject of two lectures by Gene Hemmle, 
Dean of the Music Department at Texas 
Technoldgical College, Lubbock, Texas. 
Dr. Hemmle noted methods used by some 
choral conductors to obtain certain effects 
of tone color—methods which might be 
deprecated by voice teachers. He also 
urged that some study of humanities be 
included in all voice curricula, feeling it 
important that students learn more than 
mere voice production. 


E. Clyde Whitlock, Music Critic of the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, brought both 
humor and knowledge gained by experi- 
ence to his talk on How THe Critic Hears 
a Stncer. Mr. Whitlock said that he would 
be inclined to substitute the word re- 
viewer for critic, as the term critic im- 
plies an assumption of superior knowledge 
or perceptiveness, as well as the more or 
less artfully concealed intention of telling 
singers how they should approach and 
implement their art. He brought nods of 
complete agreement from his listeners with 
this statement: “The singer, even to a 
greater degree than any other artist, is 
ai the mercy of the hearer who thinks he 
is a discerning critic when he observes a 
slight deviation from pitch on the singer’s 
part, though he [the hearer] is utterly 
impervious to less obvious but far more 
important phases of artistry. This touches 
my creed of criticism. It demands a great 
deal more knowledge, discernment and 
trained critical faculty to analyze the 
favorable aspects of an artistic work than 
the unfavorable. The self-styled connois- 
seur always can discover flaws, but how 
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often de we hear him mention intelligently 
the good qualities of performance?” 

In a pleasingly informal manner, Wen- 
dell L. Osborn, head of the Voice Depart- 
ment at Southwestern University, George- 
town, Texas, discussed AND Sci- 
ENTIFIC Voice Pepacocy, bringing out the 
need of combining the two. Frank Stovall 
from the Voice Department of the South- 
western Baptist Seminary in Fort Worth, 
speaking of THe Cuurcn anp His 
REPERTOIRE, urged particular care in the 
use and choice of arias from oratorio, 
pointing out that without sincere con- 
sideration of the text, as well as the type 
of service scheduled, many such airs be- 
cause of their florid nature might seem 
only to display the singer without con- 
tributing to the feeling of worship. 

A wealth of information as to the history 
and use of Gregorian music was brought 
to her listeners by Elena Fels Noth of the 
Catholic Chapel at Norman, Oklahoma. 
In demonstrating the use of children’s 
voices in the church service, Mrs. Noth 
presented 14-year-old Robert Randall, 
whose beautiful soprano thrilled those who 
heard him sing two numbers, Panis An- 
gelicus, and Mozart’s Alleluia. Two lec- 
tures on Puonetics by Dr. Archie N. Jones, 
of the University of Texas, brought forth 
spirited discussion on some points made 
by the speaker. 

Two recitals were offered during the 
session: one by Wendell L. Osborn, bari- 
tone, and the second by Elena Fels Noth, 
soprano. Both were of unusual interest 
because of their widely representative and 
unhackneyed programs, plus sensitive in- 
terpretation and fine singing. “A mu- 
sician’s program” was one comment on 
Mr. Osborn’s choice of numbers. Perhaps 
particular interest attached to Mrs. Noth’s 
singing of Milhaud’s Cantate Nuptiale 
since she had sung the world premiere 
of these four songs with the composer con- 
ducting the orchestra. Sarah Widmer of 
Austin was at the piano for Osborn and 
Adrienne Moran Reisner furnished the 
accompaniments for Mrs. Noth. Mrs. Reis- 
ner deserves special mention, since she 
graciously came to the rescue when the 
scheduled accompanist became ill, and 
played a completely unfamiliar program 
with less than 24 hours notice. 

Two evenings were given over to “fun”; 
a picnic at Eagle Mountain Lake, and a 
visit to Fort Worth’s new Casa Manana 
for a performance of “The Pajama Game.” 
Before the final adjournment of the ses- 
sion, there were many expressions of ap- 
preciation for the work of the chairman, 
Arthur Faguy-Cote—work which resulted 
in such a pleasant and rewarding work- 


shop. 


Emory UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GEORGIA; 
Avucust 17—22; Director; 
Max Noan, Co-Director; Estuer S. Cov- 
LANGE, reporting. 


Those of us who attend the NATS 


summer workshops realize unlimited bene- — 


fits from the opportunity. At these meet- 
ings, we have the fine privilege of com- 
muning with others of mutual interests— 
where we can express and share our ideas 
and find answers to our questions. The 
workshops are distinctive; we can find 
nothing like them anywhere else. 

Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, was 
host to the workshop of our Southeastern 
Region. Director Ralph Errolle and Co- 
Director Max Noah had a splendid program 
for those 48 members in attendance. We 
came from 12 different states. The sur- 
roundings and facilities were most com- 
fortable. The staff was friendly and co- 
operative, the dormitory was very clean 
and pleasant, the food was good, the din- 
ing and lecture halls were air-conditioned. 
The campus is beautiful with its careful 
landscaping around the bright Georgia 
marble buildings. We were surrounded by 
a stimulating atmosphere. 

Dr. John A. Griffin of Emory University 
greeted us cordially and expressed our 
mutual feeling for the urgency for adult 
education. He said that the university 
plans special physical accommodations for 
just such sessions, and urged us to return. 
We appreciate such cooperation, encour- 
agement, and respect for what we are aim- 
ing to do. 

The topic of main interest was centered 
around the scientific approach to vocal 
pedagogy. The oneness of the group was 
remarkable. Interest in this subject was so 
great that the coffee hour was ignored 
after the first day, lunch hours were 
shortened to get back to see more films, 
and afternoon sessions were extended in- 
definitely while we all clamored for in- 
formation. The eagerness for saturation of 
this subject was unbelievable. 

Stevenson Barrett of the Opera Arts As- 
sociation, one of the conductors of the 
Starlight Opera, set the pace of the work- 
shop with a useful and frank talk con- 
cerning guidance for the student of voice. 
This was the T.B.A. of our program— 
such a nice surprise! Our profession is 
surely a hazardous one. The singer faces 
keen competition and limitations in em- 
ployment. He needs help when he is a stu- 
dent to realize the possibilities of a ca- 

[Please turn the page.] 
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reer to prepare him for the particular 
phase of work which best suits his ability 
and aptitude. 

Our capable workshop director, Ralph 
Errolle, presented us with a series of au- 
thoritative and stimulating lectures on 
French diction. In four all-too-short hours, 
he considered its use in singing. He had 
prepared, and we were each given pho- 
netic charts dealing with orthopoeic rules 
broken down into: symbol, English equiva- 
lent, French spelling, and French exam- 
ples. Pronunciation of the alphabetical 
sounds were carefully explained and 
drilled. French texts were read. This study 
culminated in its practical use by the 
workshop class singing examples of the 
finest of French literature. In considering 
future workshops, we feel that similar 
thorough treatment should be continued. 
Also, let us hear from the authorities in 
Italian, German, and English diction. Mr. 
Errolle sets high standards and proves 
himself a competent teacher. 

Dr. William Ross of Indiana University, 
founder of our workshop idea, provided a 
thoroughly scientific consideration in lec- 
ture and visual aids on PHysioLocy, ANaA- 
TOMY AND ACOUSTICS OF THE VOCAL ORGAN. 
He supplemented his excellent lectures 
with the finest available films, some were 
personally owned by him. Others he se- 
cured for us from the libraries of Indiana 
University, Northwestern University, etc. 
Of particular interest and importance was 
an early film of the eminent G. Oscar Rus- 
sell who laid the foundations for the scien- 
tific study of vocal mechanism. In con- 
trast, new sharp pictures in color showing 
the intricate action in the throat made 
us aware of the advances being made in 
our scientific studies. The British film on 
acoustics is very informational and clear. 
In the application of this knowledge to our 


art of singing a statement of what Dr. Ross 
calls his technical platform should be 
shared with you. He advocates “a pharyn- 
geal control of the vowel sounds balanced 
by lip action when necessary with a clear 
and accurate articulation of the conson- 
ants supported on pressure flow of the 
breath in a normal quality.” [Most prob- 
ably a quote from his book just off the 
press. Get a copy!] We are grateful to Dr. 
Ross for this compliment to his own tho- 
rough research and experiments. Through- 
out the week our convivial and beloved 
Bill pleasantly relieved the intense and 
serious scientific study of vocal pedagogy 
with his spice and good humor. 

Radiana Pazmor, of Converse College 
[Spartanburg, S. C.], treated the aspect of 
VocaL THERAPY and its uses through lec- 
tures and demonstrations. Her work with 
David Blair McCloskey and his colleagues 
in Boston was most inspiring; she is well- 
prepared and intensely enthusiastic. Mrs. 
Joyce Hobbs was cooperative in demon- 
strating the relaxation exercises and pro- 
per breathing. All muscles must be in co- 
ordination with dynamic equilibrium to 
remove hypertension. The five areas of 
relaxation of the muscles are: tongue, jaw, 
swallowing muscles, larynx, and neck. This 
treatise was in the relation of voice ther- 
apy to speech and its psychological as- 
pects. We hope that the voices which we 
work with are healthy, but when they 
are not, we should recognize the problems 
and be able immediately to recommend 
the proper care. The lectures suggested 
preliminary techniques in treatment of 
aphonia and dysphonia due to voice abuse 
or to surgery and disease. 

A paper on VocaL HYGIENE was pre- 
pared for us by Dr. Robert H. Brown, Oto- 
laryngologist of the Emory University 
Ponce de Leon Infirmary. He emphasized 
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A new, colorfully illustrated book, containing some of the 
more unusual carols from various parts of the world—plus 
several original carols and arrangements by outstanding con- 
temporary composers—plus a selection of the old favorites. 
Solos — Duets — Ensembles. An attractive gift. $1.50 


Songs for Christmas compiled by Ella Hiertaas 


14 simple solos, easy ranges—includes Joseph Dearest, Jo- 
seph Mine — Lullaby on Christmas Eve—The Holly and 
the Ivy — He Shall Feed His Flock — Sleep, Little Jesus — 
This Endris Night. Illustrated. $1.50 


Lullaby on Christmas Eve 


A medium voice solo by F. Melius Christiansen. 40c 


The Greatest of These Is Love 


A religious art song for medium low voice. Text from I Co- 
rinthians. By Daniel Moe. 75¢ 


Whither Thou Goest 


A wedding solo for medium voice. Text from the Book of 
Ruth. By G. Winston Cassler. | 75¢ 


Order from your local dealer or from 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 


the following necessities in the care of the 
vocal cords: [1] cleanliness, [2] exercise, 
[3] rest, [4] periodic examination of the 
vocal cords, [5] immediate treatment of 
disease of the vocal cords, [6] obeying the 
general rules of good health, sand [7] a 
good mental outlook. 

The Atlanta workshop had the special 
privilege of having our NATS President 
Dale Gilliland in its midst, and he surely 
helped to create an active tone of enthusi- 
asm. Mr. Gilliland’s theme dealt with the 
fundamental characteristics of our pro- 
fession in comparison to other cultural 
professions. His own wonderful wholesome 
philosophy manifested itself in his zealous- 
ness to share and to stimulate. He remind- 
ed us that we can do more for our profes- 
sion by way of improvement through con- 
tinuing our education. We must probe oth- 
er aspects related to our own—communi- 
cations, politics, history, the arts, and all. 
We must help our students to be complete- 
ly educated people. We must help them 
[and ourselves] to have mature pride in 
self-assurance, to improve social skills and 
human relations in general. 

Mr. Gilliland gave us practical and sys- 
tematic suggestions for use in the group 
voice class [college level], very systema- 
tic outlines for analysis of the various 
categories of song literature, methods for 
studying songs, singing exercises, etc. He 
made us aware that our product requires 
the artistic and other qualities consequent- 
ly involved. He emphasized that we are 
cultural ambassadors. 

Amelia Smith had four sessions concern- 
ing song literature. The subject of the 
ADOLESCENT VOICE was handled by Phyllis 
Pumphrey. The subjects of PosTuRE AND 
BREATHING, RESONANCE, EMISSION and Pro- 
JECTION were discussed in panel form by 
Geraldine Cate, St. Mary’s College [Ra- 
leigh, N. C.], Byron Warner, U. of Ga. 
[Athens], and Virginia Linney, Appalachi- 
an S.T.C. [Boone, N. C.]. Due to the ab- 
sence of Dr. J. Oscar Miller, our moderator 
was Dale Gilliland. Illustrations were pro- 
vided by members of the Opera-Arts As- 
sociation. Our logical conclusions might be 
summarized briefly. Posture results in 
physical and mental coordination. Students 
should understand and should be taught 
this fundamental foundation. We surely 
advocate deep breathing. In discussion of 
resonance we coined the phrase “dynamic 
equilibrium.” Gilliland speaks for us when 
he says that resonance depends on physi- 
cal condition, the muscular tonus. Pro- 
jection and emission starts with proper re- 
sonance. With proper balance of format, 
the quality results in mellowness and 
beauty of tone. The importance of imag- 
ination must always be considered. The 
singer should identify himself with one or 
more of the requirements of the song: ‘o 
tell a story, describe a scene, or to po- 
tray an emotion. Stress may be laid on 
science to give us wisdom and authority in 
what we do, but we must never forget the 
power of imagination and emotion. 

We enjoyed an evening of choral par- 
ticipation and choral procedures under the 
direction of Frederick Holler of Mobile, 
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GAY JACKETS 


Authentically designed, 
handsomely tailored to 
individual size. Colors 


TARTAN PLAID 


Handsomely 


styled 


SHAWL COLLAR 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Royal, Grey, 
Powder Blue, Gold, White, 


MESS JACKETS 


A popular jacket for 
semi-formal occasions. 
Solid colors or Tartan 


STRIPED BLAZERS 


Classic Blazer with 2, 3 
or 4 buttons. Choice of 


authentic tartans for the 
cg wo $24.90 “New Elegant Look.’ Charcoal, Green, Orange, patch or flap pockets. plaids, in either shawl 
Basic colors: Red, Grey Maroon. Top quality Also in Plaids and Solids. collar or peak lapel 
gabardine. $15.90 All. blazers individually (illustrated). Your 
Saas "A Solids a $1 7.90 Black Shawl. $16.90 fications. $22.90 lapels. $1 8.90 


Alabama. He discussed three important re- 
sults the successful choral conductor 
strives to achieve: [1] the individual 
should improve—musically, vocally, and 
physically, [2] the choir must improve 
musically, and [3] every rehearsal and 
performance should give a lift and be a 
deep spiritual experience. These qualities 
can be brought about through careful or- 
ganization and good relationship with peo- 
ple, and, of course, these depend upon the 
equipment of the conductor. 

Mr. Errolle made a fine effort to have 
new publications available for our inspec- 
tion. We appreciate the opportunity to 
peruse such exhibits. It should be profit- 
able to the publishers, and we urge their 
cooperation. Songs and choral literature 
were on display, and we were certainly in- 
terested to review it when we could find 
the time. 

Varied evening programs were planned 
for entertainment. Monday, in the Glenn 
Memorial Auditorium on the Emory Uni- 
versity campus, we had an informal recital 
by NATS members: Amelia Smith, Logan 
Smith, John Ham, Ralph Errolle. Accom- 
penists were Amelia Smith and Steven- 
son Barrett. This was high caliber perfor- 
mance of excellent song literature—includ- 
ing oratorio, folk and art songs. 

Wednesday was high-lighted by a special 
program for NATS by the Opera-Arts As- 
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sociation of Atlanta under the able dire:- 
tion of Ralph Errolle. The first part of the 
program consisted of arias and duets in 
concert form. Selections were from Aida, 
La Boheme, The Magic Flute, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and Die Fledermaus. Part two 
was a “cameo” production of Act II of 
Lakme by Delibes. The permanent fixtures 
of the lovely auditorium made’ an appro- 
priate setting for the richness of the scene. 
Singers were: Alene Queen, Marion Dev- 
enport, Fletcher Wolfe, Mary Jo Andrews, 
Joe Camacho, Joe McKee, Ray Murcell, 
Emily Grigsby, Reynaud Staring, Frances 
Statham, Jo Anne Hale, Paul Eichel, Jim 
Crawford, Sarah Hutchins, Carlene Ham- 
ilton, and Frank Juden. Byron Warner was 
the accompanist. This was an unusually 
fine program. 

A fitting climax to our evening perfor- 
mances was an original skit: “The Pill in 
the Coffee.” More of our good Ralph Er- 
rolle’s gifts. We saw our members in a dif- 
ferent role. What fun! Before the opera, 
Bill Ross directed group singing. We even 
took notes then—such good literature to 
take home! All week we appreciated Stev- 
enson Barrett’s piano, but the clever entra’ 
acte music had us in convulsive laughter. 

The smooth-running tenor of the work- 
shop was skillfully maintained by Co-Di- 
rector Max Noah. At our business meet- 
ing, we had the chance to give an airing to 


our ideas of the value of workshops for 
professional growth, good fellowship, and 
a profitable vacation [if you please]. 
Meeting our fellow members is important; 
the excited discussions show that we do 
not all agree on some subjects, but when 
we are open to suggestion we can grow as 
a unit. We need this stimulation. We need 
to know what others do and believe. We 
are most grateful to.the members of our 
organization who will take the responsibil- 
ity and the time to arrange these work- 
shops for us. Thank you Ralph Errolle, 
Max Noah, and ALL. Why not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that member- 
ship in the NATS offers? 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CaALirorNiA, Los 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA; AuGusT 18—22; Aba 
TitteY ALLEN, Director; JEROLD SHEPHERD, 
Co-Director; Patricia BAKER, reporting. 


With a total enrollment of 102 persons, 
the NATS workshop held at the Universi- 
ty of Southern California in Los Angeles 
was the first in this area in six years. 

The theme for this year’s workshop 
program was: PuBLIC PERFORMANCE OPPoR- 
TuNITIEs. In view of the particular oppor- 
tunities for careers and the availability of 

[Please turn to page 24.] 
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DISCUSSION 


LAS CANTIGAS DE SANTA MARIA DEL 


REY ALFONSO EL SABIO [1221-1284] 
Russell Oberlin, countertenor; Joseph 
Iadone, lute. [Experiences Anonymes, 
EA 0023] 

Troubadors from the south of France 
carried their style to Spain, to such pa- 
trons as Alfonso X, the Learned, whose 
court was the center of much intellectual 
and artistic activity. He is at least the 
editor, and part composer, of 403 songs 
praising and recounting the miracles of 
the Virgin, an important relic of the music 
of the Middle Ages, and illustration of the 
Marian cult. 

Saville Clark has studied the original 
manuscripts and arranged the music for 
lute. He writes the informative notes on 
the jacket of this EA release, which fea- 
tures the musicianly singing of Russell 
Oberlin skillfully accompanied by Joseph 
Iadone. The record contains a dozen of 
the haunting melodies. 

Ernesto G. da Cal provides translations 
from the original Galician. 


MONTEVERDI AND MARENZIO MADRIGALS 

ON TEXTS FROM “IL PASTOR FIDO” 
The Golden Age Singers: Margaret 
Field-Hyde, Elizabeth Osborn, sopra- 
nos; John Whitworth, countertenor; 
Rene Soames, tenor; Gordon Clinton, 
baritone; directed by Margaret Field- 
Hyde. |Westminster, WLE 105] 

A favorite dramatic text of the late 
16th century was II Pastor Fido, by Gua- 
rini. Two of the many composers who 
wrote madrigal settings of the frustrated 
love of Marillis and Mirtillo were Maren- 
zio, just before the turn of the century, 
and Monteverdi, just after. A comparison 
of settings of six identical texts shows 
both the beauty of the traditional madri- 
gal of Marenzio and the originality and 
genius of the nuove musiche of which 
Monteverdi was the greatest exponent. 

Westminster has released the disc in 
limited edition. The Golden Age Singers 
do justice to their name. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY PRESENTS 
MADRIGALS OF GESUALDO, VOL. 1 
Robert Craft, conducting The Singers 
of Ferrara. [Sunset, LP 600] 
Contemporary with Monteverdi and 
Marenzio was a neurotic composer whose 
life was as violent and morbid as any 
Renaissance prince you might mention, 
and who, in his increasingly insane leter 
years, experimented with chromaticism. He 
led the madrigal into a cul de sac which 
members of today’s avant garde, particu- 
larly Aldous Huxley who writes the jacket 
notes and Robert Craft who conducts, con- 
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sider prophetic. Igor Stravinsky called it, 
“A collection of marvels.” 

The dissonance—which is not as start- 
ling as all this would lead you to believe 
—is accurately reproduced by some of 
Los Angeles’ best young singers, modestly 
hiding behind the name of Ferrara, a 
cultural center where Gesualdo learned 
about “thirty-one tone music.” 


THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL, 

voL. 1, 2. 
The Deller Consort: April Cantelo, 
Eileen McLoughlin, sopranos; Alfred 
Deller, countertenor; Gerald English, 
Wilfred Brown, tenors; Maurice Bev- 
an, baritone; directed by Alfred Deller. 
| Vanguard, BG 553, 554] 

Another development of the madrigal, 
fully as expressive as the Gesualdo ex- 
periments, took place in England. Indeed 
it was here that the style found its highest 
expression. 

It is appropriate that this release of 
two discs should exhibit the voices of an 
English consort, including a countertenor, 
who also conducts. Alfred Deller sounds 
more like a choir boy than either Russell 
Oberlin or John Whitworth, and is less 
to my liking, due to my prejudice against 
what has been uncharitably called “the 
cathedral hoot.” 

There is no question, however, of the 
usefulness of a countertenor in polyphonic 
music, where the ear delights in differ- 
entiating the various lines and is grateful 
when each has a distinct color. 

The clarity of enunciation is equally 
welcome. And there is no denying that 
one enjoys subtleties in a text that is in 
one’s own language. 


JOHANN ROSENMUELLER: 

SACRED CONCERTI 
Helen Boatwright, soprano; Howard 
Boatwright, conducting an instrumen- 
tal ensemble, and the Choir of St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church, New 
Haven, Conn. [Overtone 9] 

The famous Heinrich Schuetz made two 
trips to Venice to learn the new music of 
the Italians, and one of the younger and 
till now lesser known Germans followed 
his example with at least one trip. 

Howard Boatwright has unearthed two 
lovely solo cantatas which, with the two 
choral works on this record, go a long way 
to convince us that Rosenmueller is every 
bit as listenable as Schuetz. Helen Boat- 
wright’s soprano voice has an oddly boyish 
sound, but this is by no means inappro- 
priate to the music and she sings it not 
only with virtuosity but with verve and 
imagination. 


MOZART: LA FINTA SEMPLICE [K. 51] 
Dorothea Siebert, Edith Oravez, and 
Karin Kuester, sopranos; George Mar- 
an and August Jaresch, tenors; Alois 
Pernerstorfer and Walter Raninger, 
basses; Bernhard Paumgartner, con- 
ducting the Camerata Academica of 
the Salzburg Mozarteum. 

When the emperor of Austria asked 

Mozart whether he would care to compose 


and conduct an opera, the twelve-year- 
old boy promptly replied, “Yes.” In due 
time, La Finta Semplice was produced. 

The Mozart authority, Bernhard Paum- 
gartner, has conducted the music for Epic 
records, omitting the secco? recitative. 
While the characterizations are not as 
perfect as are to be found in the more 
mature operas, nevertheless we recognize 
the prototypes of personalities to become 
indispensable to rococco comedies—the 
wily lady’s maid, the bachelor’s valet, et al. 
The music, all beautifully sung here, has 
the same elegance and bravura as the 
other Mozart operas. 


ALBUM DE MUSIQUE 
Presented by G. Rossini to Mlle. 
Louise Carlier. Suzanne Danco, so- 
prano; Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, 
piano. |[Epic, LC 3442] 

Rossini, to cement cordial relations with 
a Parisian impressario, presented his 
daughter with an album of ingratiating 
songs in manuscript, by Rossini himself 
and sixteen of his friends—including 
Bellini, Meyerbeer, Cherubini, and Spon- 
tini. The treasure was recently discovered 
by Natale Gallini [who also found the 
manuscript of Paganini’s Fourth Violin 
Concerto] and is most suitable for the 
sparkling voice of Suzanne Danco. She 
sings them flawlessly, tastefully accom- 
panied by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli. 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM ROSSINI’S 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
Hilde Reggiani, Lucille Browning, 
Bruno Landi, Wilfred Engelman, Car- 
los Ramirez, Lorenzo Alvary, John 
Gurney. RCA Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus, Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek, conductor. [RCA Camden, 
CAL-386] 

Camden has gathered together enough 
old time master discs to make up an lp 
of highlights from Rossini’s perennial. 
They were all good performances and we 
should be grateful that they are not lost. 


SCHUMANN: DICHTERLIEBE 

Pierre Bernac, baritone, Robert Casa- 

desus, piano. [Columbia, ML 2210] 

In good musical company as_ usual, 

Bernac collaborates here with one of the 
greatest pianists, Casadesus. The result is 
a remarkably delicate and expressive in- 
terpretation. There are moments when you 
may consider some of the vocal effects a 
little precious, but I think you will always 
admit their appropriateness and dramatic 
sincerity. 


THE ART OF GALLI-CURCI 
Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano; Homer 
Samuels, piano; Clement Barone and 
Manuel Berenguer, flutes; Orchestra. 
[RCA Camden, CAL-410] 


JOHN MC CORMACK SINGS IRISH SONGS 
John McCormack, tenor; Spencer 
Clay, piano; Edwin Schneider, piano: 
Orchestra. [RCA Camden, CAL-407| 

Camden is the label created for the up- 
to-date releases of old Victor 78’s. [By 
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the way, if you felt you couldn’t afford 
the deluxe Caruso album of a year or so 
ago, there is now a bargain of two Ip 
discs: THE Best oF Caruso, RCA Victor 
LM-6056.] My favorite of the old artists 
are the two above. All the perfection of 
both these immaculate voices is in these 
records. 

I could wish for a release of McCormack 
in better repertoire, but he jerked a few 
of my tears, nevertheless. It may be only 
nostalgia, but find a time and a place to 
hear this record where you can give it 
a chance. It recaptures the sheer roman- 
ticism that is the essence of singing. In 
a day that scorns personal emotion in 
music, we forget that the true greatness 
of the voice is its humanness. 


CRITIC’S CHOICE 

Dorothy Maynor, Elizabeth Schumann, 
Maria Ivoguen, sopranos; Sigrid One- 
gin, Kerstin Thorborg, contraltos; Tito 
Schipa, Richard Crooks, tenors; Law- 
rence Tibbett, Leonard Warren, bari- 
tones. |RCA Victor, Special Saturday 
Review Edition] 

Doubtless early recording technics did 
much fuller justice to slender voices than 
to big ones. Certainly, Irving Kolodin, 
Saturday Review Critic, leaned toward 
them when he selected “A TREASURY OF 
IMMORTAL PERFORMANCES.” The most pow- 
erful singing here is that of Leonard 
Warren, and it is included as a sort of 
chivalrous acknowledgement that when 
Kolodin first heard it he could not believe 
that such “free-wheeling force” could be 
vocally wise. 

The other choices show a preference for 
delicacy. Tibbett is heard singing 
“Where’er you walk,” rather than a more 
boisterous selection. The only Wagnerian 
excerpt is sung by Richard Crooks, who 
japparently for his “stylistic awareness”] 
is chosen over any recognized heldentenor. 


PRESENTING TOZZI 
Giorgio Tozzi, basso cantante; Jean 
Morel, conducting the Rome Opera 
House Orchestra. [RCA Victor, LM- 
2188] 

Few opera singers in their thirties are 
more happily established or look to a 
more brilliant future than Giorgio Tozzi. 
He has a background of light opera [in 
London] of which he was not ashamed to 
remind us by singing a season with Mary 
Martin recently, in “South Pacific” [Los 
Angeles and San Francisco]. 

He is at home in contemporary opera 
|Britten, “Rape of Lucretia;” Barber, 
“Vanessa”] and completely reliable in the 
stendard repertoire which is heard on this 
record. Tozzi is not yet a Kipnis [ALEx- 
ANDER KIpNIS IN RussIAN Opera, RCA 
Campen, CAL-415], but in four seasons 
with the Met, he has become an exciting 
new star.22 
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“Technique and Style in Choral Singing,” by George Howerton, Ph. D., 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y., 1957, 201 pp., $5.00. 


iy THE BROAD FIELD of education, it is a truism that nothing can take the place 
of actual experience, an axiom especially applicable in the development of 
competent choral conductors. Ergo, our evaluation of the author’s comprehensive 
summation of mass singing requisites as facile princeps in this particular genre 
of manuals, since Sir Henry Coward’s antecedent dissertation anent the same 
general subject! 

The textual format is that of two major divisions, the first of which is TecH- 
NIQUE, embracing some seven subheads, viz: Singing, A Synthesis of Habits; 
Posture and Breathing—Muscular Articulation; Diction—Vowels; Diction— 
Consonants; Pronunciation Pitfalls; Musical Comprehension and Psychological 
Attitude. The second is StyLE, embracing Fundamental Determinants of Style; 
Historical Periods and Geographical Influences; The Individual Composer; The 
Renaissance; The Baroque Era; The Age of Classicism; The Romantic Move- 
ment; The Modern Period and The Personal Element in Interpretation. 

Obviously, part one is primarily concerned with what are known as the 
mechanics of singing and, by and large, these are dealt with in a manner funda- 
mentally sound. Nevertheless, there will be teachers of the art inclined to take 
more or less emphatic exception to certain dicta set forth, which is, of course, 
to be expected. Be that as it may, there can be little, if any, doubt that con- 
ductors and choral organizations according implicit adherence to given directions 
will eventually evolve performances technically satisfying and emotionally 
stirring. 

Part two is, within our ken, unduplicated in form and immeasurable in value; 
in that it concisely, yet always unerringly, directs attention to the need for 
treating compositions of a given composer or era in a manner comporting with 
inherent stylistic exigencies, something which not a few otherwise capable 
leaders frequently fail to do. In fine, directors, be they neophyte or veteran, will 
do well to purchase this book and con same at the length incident to complete 
comprehension of its informative and stimulating content! 


“Vocal Reinforcement,” by Edmund J. Myer; a practical study, Boston Mu- 
sic Company [G. Schirmer], 1891, seventh edition, 269 pp. 


wu A SCIENTIFIC publication attains seven, or more, editions it is a reason- 
ably safe assumption that such unusual acceptance is due to content 
intrinsically meritorious, a category in which this volume indubitably belongs. 
In company with several other kindred works, it was authored by an American 
authority of unquestioned eminence in the field of vocal mechanics. By nature, 
he was endowed with a very attractive lyric tenor. As an aspiring young singer, 
it was his misfortune to fall into the hands of vocal philistines with results sadly 
disastrous in character. Wherefore he resolved to devote his remaining years to 
intensive study of natural laws underlying achievement of complete vocal re- 
lease, ample range, adequate volume and correct emotional coloring. As an 
initial step thereto, he enrolled in a well-known eastern medical school where 
he specialized in anatomy, more particularly, however, in dissection of vocal 
tract and breathing apparatus musculature. This type of investigation soon con- 
vinced him that his personal dilemma, not to mention that of many others, 
inhered in the fact that his teachers had not been cognizant of the vastly im- 
portant part played in establishing a true point of resistance by automatic ap- 
proximation of the false vocal cords and consequent inflation of the laryngeal 
ventricles. En passant, so far as our knowledge goes, nowhere in all vocal 
literature will one find a more lucid or more convincing exposition of this some- 
what complex function than that contained in Chapter six. Subsequently, 
Chapter fifteen discusses the moot question of so-called covered tone in a man- 
ner tending greatly to simplify understanding of a natural process frequently 
most confusing to singers and teachers young in experience, while Chapter 
sixteen considers problems incident to vowel equalization at revealing length. 


Part II of the book [Chapters 25 to 31, inclusive] [Please turn the page] 
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outlines, in logical form, an instructional modus operandi invaluable to student 
and mentor alike. On any and all accounts, this book is certain to prove ex- 
tremely helpful to earnest, intelligent and persistent readers. 


“Musicianship for Singers,” Percy Judd; No. 140 in Novello’s Music Primers, 
British-American Music Co., 19 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, agents 
for U.S.A., 1957, 124 pp., $3.25. 

F= LO, THESE MANY YEARS, the Novello imprimatur has been an indisputable 

guarantee of musical merit and, certainly, never more so than in the instance 
of this particular octavo size textbook. Painstakingly edited, artistically printed 
and comparatively inexpensive, it is another noteworthy addition to the firm’s 
justly famous list of music primers. The author, Mus. Doc. [London]; also 
Professor of Singing at the Guildhall School of Music and Drama, has evolved 
an admirably integrated symposium of those elementary musical factors which, 
correctly understood and persistently practised, are potent in developing singers 
who are also well-rounded musicians, currently one of the profession’s crying 
needs! It impresses as being especially adapted for use by students of singing 
who lack access to competent class instruction in such essentials. 

Following a keenly analytical Introduction, come chapters on Musicianship, 
Further Aids to Musicianship, Ornaments, The Study of Music, Voice Training 
and, finally, a series of sight singing exercises graded from those simple in 
structure to two-and three-part rounds, making considerable demand on the 
singer’s musical capacity. The chapter dealing with the various kinds of orna- 
ments, copiously illustrated, is of itself well-worth the price of the entire volume. 
Likewise contrasting recitative styles are thoroughly analysed and illustrated. 


“Basic Vocal Instruction,” by Lloyd Frederick Sunderman, Ph. D., Belwin, 
Inc., Rockville Centre, L. I., New York, 1958, 47 pp., $2.90. 

VIDENTLY EXPERIENCED both as a musician and a teacher of singing, Dr. 

Sunderman has authored a quarto size booklet possessing certain admirable 
features, chief of which is highly realistic photography illustrating correct 
versus incorrect posture [standing or sitting] as well as mouth position best 
adapted to free production. For the most part, textual content is logically ar- 
ranged, accompanying vocalizes being effectively designed and presented, all 
virtues amply justifying purchase and use for either individual or class instruc- 
tion. 

Per contra, attention is directed to certain technological inaccuracies. See page 
20, column 2, paragraph 4, where we find the following startling statement anent 
Illustration VI: “This shows the position of the body when the diaphragm 
is inflated.” Again, on page 28, column 2, paragraph 2, “messa voce” is defined 
as “half voice.” Moreover, some teachers will raise a questioning eyebrow when 
confronted on page 31, column 2, paragraph 2, with the assertion “Beauty of 
tone cannot be attained without thinking of registers.” However, these slips, 
probably due to careless proofreading, do not bulk sufficiently large to outweigh 
otherwise praiseworthy qualities. 


“A Dictionary of Hymnology,” by John Julian, D. D., Dover Publications, 
Dept. M., 920 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 1957, second revised edition with 
new supplement, two volumes, 1768 pp., XVIII, $15.00. 

UBLICATION OF THIS EDITION will doubtless delight hymn-lovers of every 

land, the more so inasmuch as the original printing has been long out-of- 
print and, therefore, very difficult to obtain. Based on meticulous study of more 
than 10,000 manuscripts as well as many thousands of books and periodicals, 
resultant data have been collated with all the skill and care incident to the most 
exacting 19th century scholarship. Wherefore it has never been, and probably 
never will be, superseded as the outstanding authoritative’ source of reference 
in its field. A monumental opus, it covers the origin and history of Christian 
hymns of all ages and nations, up to and including the early years of the 20th 
century. Moreover, it contains a phenomenal amount of material on hymn 
texts, composers, forms, types and styles, as well as much period information, 
comprising more than 15,000 entries, including every important hymn and hymn- 
writer, to say nothing of a 200 page first-line index of over 30,000 English, 
American, German, Latin and other hymns. In addition, there are also lengthy 
sections on breviaries, carols, English psalters, sequences, children’s hymns, 
public school hymn books, the Wesley family and numberless other topics. 
Clergymen, musicologists, ministers of music and choirmasters will find this 
work an indispensable addition to their several collections. Moreover, it is a 
“must” for public as well as private reference libraries.## 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS..... 


[Continued from page 21.] 


qualified and experienced speakers for all 
phases of the singer’s career in this vicini- 
ty, the theme was singularly appropriate. 
The fields of vocal pedagogy, television, 
radio, the management of the singer, sing- 
ing commercials, opera, church, recordings, 
and opportunities abroad were explorec. 
In addition, the workshop program offere: 
discussions on repertoire; lectures on the 
larynx and on posture; demonstration 
voice lessons; the study of phonetics; the 
presentation of audio-visual material; lec- 
tures and panels about teaching, accom- 
panists, and opera; round table discussions; 
and two social events—all of which added 
up to a most complete picture of the whole 
field of singing and the teaching of sing- 
ing. 

After registration at Founder’s Hall on 
the campus of the University of Southern 
California, where all the classes were held 
during the week, the local NATS chapter 
played host to the workshop enrollees on 
Sunday evening, August 17, at a delight- 
ful reception held at the campus Y.W.C.A. 
Those who attended included the Califor- 
nia-Western Regional Governor, Elizabeth 
Wills; Lieutenant Governor, Jerold Shep- 
herd; National Directors, R. Berton Coffin, 
Richard DeYoung, and Eugene Fulton, and 
National Vice-president, William D. Ven- 
nard. 

The key-note address was given by Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, formerly of the Metropol- 
itan Opera, whose talk was entitled Basic 
AND SPECIFIC QUALIFICATIONS FOR SINGERS. 
She defined five types of singers and their 
similarities, differences and needs. Her 
statement that there have been two eras, 
the era of the prima donna, and the era of 
the conductor, and that we are now in the 
era of the producer, brought attention to 
the importance of not only having a beau- 
tiful and well-trained voice, and being 
adequately prepared musically, but also 
of appealing to the visual sense—since in 
every medium of today, eye appeal is ne- 
cessary. She stressed self-appraisal, and 
the use of a “mirror-technique” in self- 
analysis. 

The daily voice demonstration lessons 
were given by Sonia Sharnova, of Chicago 
Conservatory, to students of teachers in 
attendance. Her approach during these 
sessions stressed the release of the jaw, 
with high and wide freedom of the tongue 
from the back, to give room and resonance. 
Mme. Sharnova was generous in answering 
questions from the audience. 

Henrik Abrahams, Director of the 
Speech Institute in Aarhus, Denmark, lec- 
tured upon the International Phonetic 


’ Alphabet during four one-hour periods. 


He stressed the necessity for a universally, 
uniform and understandable method of 
teaching language sounds. 

Richard DeYoung was the first of many 
speakers to discuss the career aspects for 
singers. His presentation of the require- 


ments for a career in vocal pedagogy 
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stressed the need for a cultural, educa- 
tional, and linguistic background, as well 
as a vocal and musical one, and the need 
for philosophic and psychological under- 
standing on the part of the teacher. 


Wilbur Hatch. musical director for the 
Columbia Broadcasting Svstem, sounded 
the undeniable fact that the onportunities 
for singers who are not “nopular singers” 
are extremely limited in the television and 
radio field, because there are no programs 
for which they can be hired. Index ratings 
indicate that it is not classical music the 
public wants. It is not important for the 
s.nger who is hired to command repertoire 
and languages, but he must have the abili- 
ty to follow directions, and be able to read 
well. 

Del Porter, in speaking of the possibili- 
ties in the singing commercial, also em- 
phasized the acute need of sight-reading 
ability. In choosing voices for use by his 
commercial-making company, he finds ne- 
cessary good diction, good intonation, “a 
voice with a smile,” and, in group singing, 
a lack of individualistic vibrato. 

Raymond Moreman, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles music faculty, 
discussed the role of the church soloist. 
The inadequacy of the pay, the unfortu- 
nate low quality of the music offered, the 
part-time job aspect, all afford little inspi- 
ration to the performer. 

Miss Re Koster, Dutch singer and teach- 
er, now teaching in Rome, explored the 
possibilities for the American singer 
abroad, especially in Italy. There are op- 
portunities in Italy, particularly since 
American singers seem to be better pre- 
pared musically than most Italians—and 
for modern music they are ideal. There are 
agents who are willing to hear and hire 
anyone they feel is capable, regardless of 
nationality. Miss Koster was careful to 
point out that we, in America, must see to 
it that only our well-trained people go to 
Italy on Fullbright scholarships, so that 
they may make the best use of their time 
while there, absorbing the tradition and 
culture. In speaking of her own country, 
Holland, she said it is one of the worst 
countries in which young American sing- 
ers can start. There is not enough of any- 
thing, since the country is so small, and 
when foreign artists are hired, they are 
known singers. 

Robert Armbruster, noted conductor, 
spoke to the workshop of the recording in- 
dustry. He said that in contrast to some 
years ago when there were three record 
companies, there are now one hundred 
and thirty-eight in Los Angeles. Some 
companies make what are called “pres- 
tise records,” introducing new music or 
unfamiliar music to the public. There are 
no “dream contracts.” Rather, the company 
may put up one-half of the money to make 
a record and the performer may have to 
speculate with his own money for the oth- 
er half. There is not enough classical mu- 
sic to permit the constant recording of 
something new, and therefore the new te- 
nor who records Celeste Aida has only 

[Please turn to page 27.] 
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m CENTRAL. All roads in the Central Region lead to Chicago for the occasion 
of the Regional Convention and the Singer of the Year audition, to be held 
concurrently on November 14-15, 1958. THe Cuicaco Cuapter, host for the 
event, is planning a program geared to appeal to everyone. In order to make 
the proceedings appealing to those who will not have artist-students participating 
in the various competitions, the program is being set up so that those teachers 
may benefit by attending a spate of lectures, discussions, and musical offerings 
while the contests are in progress. 

National President Date GILLILaANp will be the keynote speaker, as well as 
serving in other capacities. The convention program committee, consisting of 
Katuryn Witwer, RicHarp DeYounc, ANNEMARIE GerRTS, Marie Dreier and 
B. Frep Wiss, is building an exciting schedule for everyone. There will be 
socializing, too, at the famous Cliff Dweller’s Club. The committee hopes that 
the lure of hearing the finalists in the Singer of the Year audition will be great 
enough so that there will be a large majority of conventioneers who will forego 
the obvious attractions of the Lyric Opera, the Symphony and the Theatre. The 
winner of the SOTY audition will be chosen Friday night to represent this 
region in the national finals in New York City, December 27-30, 1958, at the 
Hotel Commodore. The winner also will present a program at the final luncheon 
of the convention on Saturday, along with the winner in the Student Division. 
There will be a most interesting speaker at the luncheon, the announcement of 
which will be made when the detailed schedule for the convention comes to 
your from Regional Governor GrorcE NEwTon. 

One of the highlights of the sessions will be a question and answer meeting. 
If you have an unusual problem or situation, or are just plain curious about 
anything that pertains to vocal technique, repertoire, or what have you, the 
panel will try to help you—so bring your questions! 

It is an open week-end in Chicago—no large conventions to make things 
difficult in the matter of obtaining accommodations, and, as most of you know, 
it is a beautiful and invigorating time of year in the city on Lake Michigan. 
For those who need not return home immediately on Saturday afternoon, why 
not plan to make it an all-out weekend? Saturday night is a big night in the 
city. On Sunday morning, you can attend any one of several great downtown 
churches where you will hear wonderful music and nationally-known preachers. 
There are many other attractions to make it a never-to-be-forgotten time. 

Registration of contestants begins October 1st, and the deadline will be an- 
nounced for sometime early in November. Laura Howarpsen Barkwick [LG 
for the Chicago area] is in charge of the arrangements for the Singer of the 
Year and Student auditions. Convention information will be sent to all mem- 
bers in the Central Region in the near future, with hotel rates, entertainment 
schedules, and other suggestions to help you plan. We want to see you here in 
Chicago because we know it will be a good thing for you and for NATS to have 
you participate in the first organized Central Region convention. Let’s do it 
up brown! [David Austin, President, Chicago Chapter, NATS] 


mw SOUTHERN. The annual Grace Moore Audition to select the best operatic 
voice in Tennessee took place on April 30th in Memphis under the sponsor- 
ship of the Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs. The three judges were: 
Le.ia Lesiz, Knoxville; EpNA Gracey, Nashville; and ELISABETH JARRELL 
Fossey, Jackson—all NATS members. The winner of the $500 award was JoHN 
D’ArmanbD, bass-baritone, of Chattanooga, Tennessee; the winner of the second 
scholarship award was PrisciLLa Coo.ipce, of Madison, Tennessee. Both recipi- 
ents will attend the University of Tennessee. [Frederick Tooley, Bulletin Repre- 
sentative, Southern Region, reporting. ]## 


[Editor’s Note: The December issue could carry stories from all the regions 
reporting on their meetings and the Singer of the Year and Student auditions. ] 
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SACRED SOLO 


SACRED SONGS from Schmelli’s Gesangbuch. J. S. Bach. Concordia Pub- 

lishing House. St. Louis, Missouri. $4.00 

A very fine collection of all the melodies prepared by Bach for Gesang- 

buch. They are well suited for performance on many occasions and will have 

value for the artist as well as the student. These melodies speak a simple 

but profound religious faith in a beautiful manner. English translations. The 
songs are available in high and low voice. 


STAR AT CHRISTMAS by Katherine K. Davis. Galaxy Music Corporation, 
2121 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 75¢ 

A delightful new carol for medium solo voice with piano or organ ac- 
companiment. Time 4142 minutes. Easy in difficulty. Text is unusually fine. 


THE SHEPHERDS SONG by Stuart Young. H. W. Grav, New York T5¢ 

An unusually fine sacred song written for low or middle voice. There are 
obbligato parts fgr violin and harp. Medium in difficulty. Normal in range 
and tessitura. Piano or organ accompaniment. 4 Pages in length. Good for 
junior choirs. 


THUS SPOKE JESUS by Michael Head. Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., 
Long Island, 
The words are from John 17: 1,5,11,21,23. For medium voice with piano 
accompaniment. An effective setting. 4 Pages in length. Fine final climax. 
Medium in difficulty. 


Lynbrook, 
75¢ 


SACRED CHORAL 


NOEL! NOEL! Arranged by Walter Ehret. Edwin H. Morris & Co., Inc., 31 
West 54th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 25¢ 
A simple _ arrangement of a beautiful Norwegian carol for SSA. Easy 

in difficultv. 7 Pages in length. 


GLORY TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST by Healey Willan. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House. St. Louis 18, Missouri. 20¢ 
This is an attractive excerpt from Willan’s, ““The Story of Bethlehem.” 

For SSA. Text is from St. Luke. 3 Pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 
HOLY. Arranged by Joseph N. Clokey. Harold Flammer 
N.Y. 18 
A unison anthem for adult or junior choir based on a traditional Flem- 

ish melody. Easy and effective. 


GENTLE JESUS, MEEK AND MILD. Arranged by Iran 
mouth Music Co., Inc., 1270 6th Avenue, New York 20, 
An anthem based on a Hungarian folk song. Words are be Charles 
Wesley. The middle section is canonic in form. Very easy, but effective. 


r. Ply- 


SECULAR SOLO 


LULLABY FOR A MAN-CHILD by Gardner Read. Galaxy Music Corpora- 

tion. N.Y. 75¢ 

An attractive 4-page solo for medium voice with piano accompaniment. 
Time 4% minutes. Medium in difficulty. 


BE PLEASANT, BE AIRY by John Galaxy Music 
2121 Broadway, New York 23, BY 

A light, quick moving song for high > 

ful bit of advice is given to the lady’s suitor. 


THE CRIMSON SAP by Herbert Fromm. Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y. $3.00 

song cycle [10 songs] for medium voice with piano accompaniment 
based on the poems of Jean Harper. Mr. Fromm writes: ‘““The ten songs of 
the Crimson Sap are intended as a continuous cycle. Since each song depicts 
another aspect of love it is possible, however, to select songs individually, or 
to combine several songs into smaller groups. Total performing time 21 
minutes. The song cycle is written in the modern idiom. Difficult. 


5 Pages in length. A delight. 


SECULAR SOLO 


LA DANZA by Rossini. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 243 West 72nd 
Street, New York 23, N.Y. i Bie 
A concert edition, editing and English poem by Lydia Cortese. The 
translation is excellent. A Star recording. Hi-fi series [45LP] is availabie, 
One side of the record is in English, the other in Italian. Lydia Cortese, Ivric- 
coloratura soprano, is the performing artist, piano accompaniment. A_ record 
of this type should be a great help to the young student. 
Also available from Whitney Blake is the contemporary song, “‘Heaven- 
ly Ladders,” by William Schaeffer text by Oscar Wilde. For high and 
medium voice. A Star recording may be secured from the publishers. 


R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS., has sent me a 
sheaf of 12 sclo songs by Henry Purcell. The realizations of the figured bess 
and the notes on performance have been done by John Edmunds. Some of 
the titles are: “‘We Sing To Him.” “Strike The Viol,” “Trip It In A Ring,” 
“Music For A While’ and “O Lord Rebuke Me Not.’ These compositions 
seem so fresh and new they deserve to be heard more often. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


LOVE ISN'T AS IT ONCE WAS by Mahiet [1530] Summy-Birchard - 
lishing Co., 1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

One of the early chansons with English and French texts edited by 
Albert Seay. Summy-Birchard has provided a high-fidelity [8313 LP] record 
as a part of their monthly choral subscription service. IT found the recordings 
excellent. 


IN PLYMOUTH ‘TOWN. Arranged by Thomas Dunn. 

Corpor:tion, 47 West 63rd Street, New York 23, N.Y 25¢ 

A fine song for SATBB, a cappella with baritone solo. This is one of the 

collection of 5 compositions from “A Round of Songs and. Sailing Ships 
and Sailors.””, Medium in difficulty. 


Mercury) Music 


A PRAYER TO THE NIGHT by Beadell. Summy-Birchard Publishing oo 
834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ilinots. 

Here we have an impressionistic setting of a Chinese love poem te 
SSAATTBB. Performing time 2 minutes, 40 seconds. 7 Pages in length. 
Piano accompaniment. The recording of this composition should be a great 
help to amateur groups. 


CHORAL TEXT BOOKS 


THE CHILDREN’S CHOIR by Ruth Krehbiel Jacobs. Augustana Press, 
Rock Island, Illinois. $4.95 
A valuable and worthwhile new text for choir directors. There is an 
unusual wealth of material for the director of childrens choirs in the 
church. The volume is encyclopedic in scope [311 Pages in length] and 
should be an indispensable addition to the church library. The text. is an 
organized collection of materials published in the Choristers Guild Letters 
from 1949 to June, 1957. There is a final section that contains some excel- 
lent anthem lists, lists of books and teaching materials. 


TECHNIQUE AND STYLE IN CHORAL SINGING by George Howerton. 

Carl Fischer. Inc., A $5.00 

This text indicates basic principles that should be used in developing a 

good choral performance. There are sixteen chapters under two major head- 

ings: Part I: Technique and Part II: Style. Part Il on Style should prove to 
be especially valuable and worthwhile to the young choral conductor. 


FIRST STEPS TO CHORAL MUSIC by Archie N 
Raymond Rhea. Bourne, Inc., New York. 
The text prov ides a practical list of suggestions on the basic funda amentals 
of choral singing. There are some easy original songs and arrangements for 
boys and girls voices. 


Jones, Lois Rhea and 
$4.00 


E. Howprince] 


Of course you're coming to 


Forms on back cover are for your early response. Hotel reservation requires no check. but check is needed to validate 
registration, banquet and opera. Money paid now is money in the bank in December. If necessary, you can withdraw it! 


you really can't afford to mise the tof convention of the End decade! 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
DEC. 27-30, 1958 
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American Coniposers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 

Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS..... 


[Continued from page 25.] 


one-tenth of the market available, because 
nine other tenors have recorded it before 
him. It takes money, a distinctive sound 
[Tibbett, Eddy, Thomas, Frankie Laine, 
Vallee], and a distinguishing song to make 
a record a financial success. 

John Raitt, star of Pajama Game, Carou- 
sel, and currently appearing on the Dinah 
Shore summer TV show, discussed the 
problem of a singer and his management. 
With his personal manager, Pierre Cossette, 
to help fill in the information, he painted 
the picture of the show business person- 
ality who must have a business manager 
to whom he pays 5% of his income, a 
publicity man [2%], an agent [10%], who 
actually gets the jobs for the performer, 
and a new type of agent, a personal man- 
ager [10%], who is the one who charts the 
direction in which the career is to go. He 
must have the taste and discernment to 
properly guide the talent under his man- 
agement, according to Mr. Raitt. 

Galen Lurwick discussed the necessary 
qualities of a good accompanist, including 
a sense of color, an ear for the texture of 
the singer’s quality, and a sense of theater. 
On the lighter side, he said that the ac- 
companist must also be a transportation 
information center, a luggage carrier, and 
have a lively sense of humor. He drew 
from his diversified experience as a pro- 
fessional accompanist to give an interest- 
ing account of the accompanist’s problems. 

Thomas MacBurney, formerly of Chicago 
and now teaching in Hollywood, spoke on 
SUGGESTIVE IDEAS FoR TEACHERS OF SINGING, 
expressing his approach to the problem of 
singing through beauty of tone, which 
means freedom from interferences, through 
teaching the student balance, control of 
tone-color, resonance, and emotional flex- 
ibility, and having him understand that 
his business is to exteriorize his feelings. 
Posture is a first essential, but the great- 
est problem is to bring the student to want 
the true beauty of expression. 

“lorence Russell explained the aims for 
inspiring intense and coordinated study, 
presented in the Music Teacher Associa- 
tion of California Voice Syllabus which she 
prepared, and which was published by the 
Certificate of Merit program in 1956. The 
Syllabus includes 850 repertoire titles for 
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progressive study. Mrs. Russell emphasized 
the importance of contemporary American 
art songs for student programs. 

Shibley Boyes, official pianist for the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
vocal coach, gave a demonstration coach- 
ing lesson, and exhibited a new English 


translation which she has made of the 
Schubert song cycle “Die schoene Mueller- 
in.” She made a plea for more singable 
and understandable English translations, 
and for their use by singers. 

Dr. Walter Ducloux, head of the opera 
department at the University of Southern 
California, made a plea for opera in Eng- 
lish. He said the colleges and universities 
of America will and must become the out- 
let for opera, and therefore for careers in 
opera, in the United States. He expressed 
the belief that fellowships and resident 
singers, similar to those of research scien- 
tists of the staffs of universities today, 
would be established in permanent opera 
positions. Today, he maintained, the oppor- 
tunity for a professional operatic career is 
in Europe. 

The opera panel discussion was moder- 
ated by Mario Chamlee, former Metropoli- 
tan opera tenor. Karl Laufkotter, also for- 
merly with the Metropolitan, and now 
teaching at the University of Southern 
California, as is Mr. Chamlee, Ruth Cham- 
lee, Sonia Sharnova, and Walter Ducloux, 
made up the panel. It was a question and 
answer period and elicited lively discus- 
sion. 

The rest of the workshop was devoted 
to scientific aspects of voice production. 
Dr. John D. Abbey spoke on the pathology 
of the larynx, Dr. Joseph Risser on pos- 
ture, and Dr. William Perkins, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, on the Er- 
FICIENT AND INEFFICIENT Voice. All of them 
presented most interesting and informa- 
tive material. William Vennard presented 
audio-visual material in four separate 
hours. He showed the films Larynx and 
Voice [Northwestern University], the Bell 
Telephone film, and the French-made film 
of the Husson experiments, various X-ray 
pictures, tomograms, diagrams of the vocal 
cords and the larynx, and other material, 
wtih running commentary. 

At the last hour on Friday afternoon, 
after thirty-three hours of lectures and 


demonstrations, three evening round-table 
discussions, lead by Mr. Vennard, and a 
banquet Thursday evening, Mr. Richard 
DeYoung summarized a week of learning 
and sharing, of inspiration and laughter, 
which combined the intelligence and ex- 
perience of many people. 

On page 18, you will find the picture of 
the University of Southern California 
Workshop. The individuals are listed be- 
low to assist you in their identification: 

First Row—left to right: G. Wade Ferguson, 
William D. Vennard, Ruth Chamlee, Henrik 
Abrahams, Dr. Richard De Young, Sonia Shar- 
nova, Elizabeth Wills, Eugene Fulton, Florence 
Russell, Jessie M. Patterson, Jerold Shepherd, 
Patricia Baker. 

Seconp Row—left to right: Hazel Eden, Eloise 
Hartman, Vesta Rodini, Gwendolyn Roberts, 
Evabel Tanner, Wilda Bernard, Irene Blades, 
Edith Kendall, Juanita Tennyson, Mirdza 
Vinerts, V. Marguerite Brooks, Virginia Blair, 
Alice Kitchen, Mary McCormack Kennedy. 

Tuiro Row—/left to right: Alvina Palmquist, 
Karl Laufkotter, Alan Mendenhall, Jean C 

Houghton, Lee Hardy, Kathryn Witwer, Betty 

Miller, Eilene H. Hummel, Harriette Jarvis, 

Grace Zeigler, Neyneen Farrell, Olive Shepherd, 

Alice Sturdy. 

FourtH Row-—left to right: Will S. Mag- 
ginetti, Grayce Rosvall, Price Dunlavy, Barbara 
Esbach, Chester Crill, Harry L. Kohler, Ingrid 
Flentjen, Calista Rogers, Winifred Sloop, Holly 
Visel, Emerson Trent, Anna-Marie Fulton, Leon 
Ettinger. 

Firth Row—left to right: Llewellyn Roberts, 
Sannie A. O'Connor, Charles H. Monroe, Mel- 
ville H. Tully, Andrae Nordskog, D. Evan 
Davis, Valeria P. Post. 

Sixth Row-—left to right: Maude G. Byer, 
Harold S. Nelson, Cesare Longo, Frank Allen, 
Stanley Porter, Mora Reichling, Bill Court, 
Rosamond Hirschorn, Robert Voris, G. Willard 
Bassett, Nelle Gothold. 

Others enrolled, but not appearing in the 
picture, were: 

Esther Andreas, Chester Bagg, Helen E. 
Barnard, Susan Brenner, Donna Byrd, Leola 
Caleb, Bain Dayman, Helen Marie Flamming, 
William Galen, Dorothea Gilbreth, Harriet Gill, 
Peggy Hatch, Lyal C. Heck, Rex Hicks, Ethel 
Hurlburt, Sherline Husfeld, Eileen Jurak, 
Bunola Kay, Galen Lurwick, Thomas Mac- 
Burney, Lucille McCain, Bernice Mathison, Leta 
May, Basha Maxwell, Viola Allen Merz, Alice 
Mock, Terrill Phillips, Alice Sjoselius, Joyce 
Swainton, Maude R. Torrey, Esther Werbke, 


Shirl Whitney. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, APPLETON, WISCON- 
sin; Aucust 24—29; Georce F. Cox, Direc- 
tor; Joun Tuut, Co-Director; Tuut, 
reporting. 


Once again the superbly commodious 
and comfortable facilities of Lawrence 
College served admirably as the locale for 

[Please turn the page.] 


OUTSTANDING NEW CONTEMPORARY SONGS 
BY AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Voice and Piano 


May My Heart {E. E. Cummings] de Gastyne .75 

Two Elegies de Gastyne .90 
1. The Last Words {Maurice Maeterlinck] 
2. The Sleeper of the Valley [Arthur Rimbaud | 

4 Emily Dickinson Songs Vincent Persichetti 
1. Out of the Morning 49 
2. I’m Nobody 75 
3. When the Hills Do 75 
4. The Grass 75 

[Copies sent on approval on request] 
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PLEASE SEND YOUR NON-MEMBER 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO HELEN HULS, 
CIRCULATION MGR., 811 FOURTH 
AVENUE, S., ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Dress up your professional ad- 
vertising with this artistic item! 
Send your order and a dollar to 
Hadley Crawford, NATS Secy, 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


California- Western Region: FREDERICK 
Hartunc, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoenix, 
Arizona; JEROLD SHEPHERD, 14438 E. Ana- 
conda St., Whittier, California; WALTER 
We ttt, 695 Darwin Ave., Logan, Utah. 


Central Region: LAURA HOWARDSEN Bark- 
wick, 2537 Harding <Ave., Chicago 47, 
Illinois; AGNEs Davis, School of Music, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; STANLEY Deacon, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Missouri; HUBERT 
Kockritz, 260 McCormick PI., Cincinnati 
19, Ohio; CAMERON McLEAN, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan; FErris 
Out, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; 
Hazev Pererson, 4216 N. University Rd., 
Peoria, Illinois; WELDON WuitLock, 393 
N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
Louise BAXTER CoLcGAN, 358 Danforth St., 
Portland, Maine; Dam. W. Cox, Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania; MABEL P. FRis- 
WELL, 891 Central Ave., Needham 92, 
Massachusetts; GUTHRIE Frye, 4312 Ruskin 
Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington 2, 
Delaware; Laura P. GRANbEY, 47 Scarff 
Ave., Burlington, Vermont; CreciLe JAcos- 
son, 143 Carnegie Hall, New York 19, 
New York; B. MEeRRELL, 212 
Seventeenth St., Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania; Lewis H. Niven, 6 University PI., 
Orono, Maine; VERA N. Ross, 4628 Brandy- 
wine St. N.W., Washington 16, District of 
Columbia; Louise E. SLEEP, 131 Wildwood 
Ave., Buffalo, New York; PHitip N. 
cor, 22 Bonner Rd., Manchester, Con- 
necticut; JusTIN WILLIAMS, 151 W. Lan- 
vale St. Baltimore, Maryland. 


Northern Region: WittiAM LEE BricuT, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Grorce F. Cox, Conservatory of 
Music, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin; ALLEN L. Downs, 2029 E. Third 
St.. Duluth 5, Minnesota; J. 
GusTAFsoNn, Northwestern College, 50 Wil- 
low St., Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mary 
Louise 5219 Walker St., Lincoln, 
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a most successful workshop. The efficient 
preparatory work of Director George Cox 
and his co-workers left nothing to be de- 
sired in the physical aspects. Wholly de- 
voted faculty and eager workshop mem- 
bers served to create a most favorabie at- 
mosphere for learning. 

Three general areas of study made up 
the curriculum. In the field of musicology, 
Dr. Joel Carter took us through the Dr- 
VELOPMENT OF THE Earty Lyric THEATRE 
from its earliest beginnings in the “Tropes” 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. Accord- 
ing to the findings of Dr. Carter’s research, 
this field is much richer and more produc- 
tive than the conventional history books 
lead us to believe. The elements from 
which opera could have developed existed 
in England before they did in Italy. When 
the Florentine Camerata sought to em- 
ploy the Greek principles of dramatic ex- 
pression they had no real theatre in Italy, 
but the English theatre already was well- 
established. The dramatic works of Pur- 
cell and others were so far in advance of 
the style of the lyric theatre of the day 
that we are only now beginning to appre- 
ciate them. This was very evident in the 
recorded works which Dr. Carter played 
during his presentation. 

In the field of Pepacocy AND PracTICcAL 
TeacuHinc Metuops, Mr. Burton Garling- 
house gave lavishly of his own rich experi- 
ence. His discussions were based on con- 
sideration of the five elements of singing: 
posture, breath, phonation, resonation and 
pronunciation. He stressed that all vocal 
teaching should proceed on three levels 
simultaneously: physical, musical, emo- 
tional. The musical phase especially was 
stressed. Mr. Garlinghouse stated that mu- 
sical confidence breeds vocal confidence 
and that vocalists could be transformed in- 
to singers and singers into musicians fast- 
er than they usually are. The process in- 
volves the use of [a] good repertoire, old 
and new; [b] good exercises; |[c] knowl- 
edge of the science of singing. The process 
must be adapted to each individual and 
his own peculiar problems. 

In what might be called Appiiep Pepa- 
cocy, Mme. Ruth Miller Chamlee inspired 
us all with her charm, tact and thoroughly 
sound approach to the solution of vocal 
problems. In her opening remarks, she 
stressed that the patterns of childhood are 
important in the singer. The child must 
learn early to stand alone and to rise after 
falling, must find satisfactfiion in self-ex- 
pression, and should enjoy singing. His 
gifts must be developed and controlled. 
The successful singer must have a great 
capacity for work, must have persever- 
ance, must be able to get along with peo- 
ple, must have good judgment as to the 
suitability of his work, must have a sin- 
cere feeling in his chosen field, a willing- 
ness to adjust to life’s epochs, and a love 
for the work being done. Among the sing- 
er’s pitfalls are singing by imitation, lack 
of judgment as to the fitness of his equip- 
ment, egotism, singing in public after the 
breakdown of his technique without re- 
study, and stagefright. The singer must be 
versatile in at least three languages and 


must be a good musician. “A bad musician 
cannot be a classic singer.” In daily dem- 
onstration lessons with young students of 
high school ahd college age, Mme. Cham- 
lee showed a remarkable gift in going di- 
rectly to the problem involved, and at the 
same time winning the confidence of thé 
student and his utmost cooperation in 
helping him forward on the road to solv- 
ing the problem. 

Two sessions were devoted to the sub- 
ject of the Voice 1n Dr. 
Warren Wooldridge stated that the prob- 
lems of the child voice are the same as 
those of the adult except in miniature. 
It is not essential that children sing a 
wide pitch range, but it is essential that 
they sing. It is necessary in training the 
child voice that they sing softly, that they 
develop a good vocal concept, and thit 
they establish good posture. The teacher of 
children needs to be inspired, to arouse 
emotion, to create a game and to avoid 
much talk of technique. Dr. Wooldridge 
demonstrated his principles and metho:'s 
with a group of children from the Apple- 
ton schools. 

In the field of choral singing, Dr. Louis 
Diercks again demonstrated his absolute 
mastery of the technique of choral con- 
ducting. He stated that all choral conduc- 
tors are voice teachers whether they know 
it or not; that good tone is not made—it 
happens; that blend depends not on same- 
ness of voices, but on homogeneity of 
vowels; that really good choral singing 
does not destroy the singer’s individuality; 
that there is no difference in technique be- 
tween good choral singing and good solo 
singing; that musical and textual values 
must be understood and observed; and 
that, in amateur groups, it is not the con- 
ductor’s task to impose his interpretation 
but rather to find out what the group feels 
and then to help them find a way to say 
what they feel. It is different with pro- 
fessionals. The workshop members enjoyed 
the experience of singing through a num- 
ber of choral works under the amiable and 
inspiring direction of Mr. Diercks. Especi- 
ally interesting was the experience of sing- 
ing in what is known as the “scrambled” 
position of voices in the choir. 

Four sessions were devoted to CHURCH 
Music. In the first, Mr. Lavahn Maesch, 
head of the Lawrence College Conserva- 
tory, spoke of the problems of church 
music, with special reference to the Pro- 
testant groups. He listed the following rea- 
sons for the generally low standards pre- 
vailing: [1] complacency on the part of 
the congregation; [2] lack of adequately 
trained personnel; [3] acoustical problems 
in the church building; [4] lack of unity 
in the various elements of the service; [5] 
church singers are too self-conscious and 
inhibited; [6] poor quality of the music 
itself. Most of the music is from the nine- 
teenth or early twentieth centuries and no 
longer meets the needs of the age. To the 
end of the sixteenth cntury, the leading 
musicians were also church musicians 
whose positions were secure. They could 
be objective in their writing. In the sev- 
enteenth century, this condition began to 
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change, and the music for use in the 
churches tended to take on the character 
of the secular music of the times, becom- 
ing more subjective, spectacular, operatic 
and emotional. Contemporary writers are 
working toward a more devotional type of 
music, especially for organists, but there 
is not yet enough of this better music 
available. The group read through a num- 
ber of anthems which showed this trend. 

In two additional sessions, Mr| George 
Cox presented the problem of the good 
secred solo. He stressed that the sacred 
solo must be sincerely performed in its 
religious intent; it must say something 
that will add to the hearer’s religious ex- 
perience; the words must be understood; 
must agree with or fit into the service; 
must have a pleasing melody, not too 
angular in profile; not necessarily a Bibli- 
cal text, but should appeal more to the 
intellect than to the emotions. Mr. Cox 
and others sang numerous examples of 
new or seldom heard older material. 


Fitting into the category of sacred solo 
singing was the series of lectures by 
Mr. Harold Haugh on the subject of Ora- 
TORIO SincING. Mr. Haugh stated that, when 
oratorio performances fail to hold interest, 
it is probably because of a lack of vitality 
in the rendition. The arias do not present 
very serious problems because usually 
they are straightforward and melodic and 
not too difficult rhythmically. The tempi 
must be carefully studied and must be 
correct—slow, but not pedantic or fast, 
but not trivial. The recitative presents 
more problems. The singing of recitative 
must be guided by natural speech inflec- 
tions. It is speech intensified. It must be 
the most effective reading of the words. 
The serious and conscientious singer of 
recitative will often question the validity 
of the edition he may be using, and will 
be guided by studies in original scores, 
orchestral parts, or writings of the com- 
poser or his contemporaries. When the 
text, especially in translations, seems to 
make bad sense or unmusical declamation, 
the singer should consult the original 
words and treat the passage accordingly. 
This is especially true where an unac- 
cented syllable or word falls on a strong 
beat of the music. Reference to the origi- 
nal will likely reveal that in the original 
there is a strong syllable on that particular 
note, and the singer must make his own 
sensible adjustment and translation) In 
listening to the delightfully enthusiastic 
presentations by Mr. Haugh, one gets the 
feeling that, if oratorio were approached 
with the sincerely studious attitude it de- 
serves, it could again become a very popu- 
lar and exciting field of performance. 

Not least in interest among the events 
of the week were the presentations by 
that great and genial poet of song, 
Mr. Cameron McLean. He set forth his 
philosophy of singing in a paper: Psy- 
CHOLOGY IN SincING; from which we quote: 


“Solidly built vocal technique is the 
indispensable tool by which expression 
becomes as free as an unfurled flag *** 
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Even in this pushbutton age, it still 

takes years to possess a correct tech- 

nique. *** There is no art so meaning- 

less, so senseless, when bereft of spirit, 

as the art of singing. *** If the song 

has no purpose, then don’t sing it.” 
The wisdom and soundness of this phil- 
osophy and its effect on the durability of 
the vocal instrument were amply illus- 
trated in two superby performed recitals 
of Songs from the Hebrides and Songs 
of the Highlands and Lowlands of Scot- 
land. 

Mr. James Ming, composer and teacher 
of theory at Lawrence College, used three 
sessions to speak about representative 
XXth century songs and the composers 
who wrote them. With the help of Mr. 
Cox and Miss Inge Weiss, teachers, and 
Misses Carolyn Rosenthal and Dulcy Ber- 
lin, advanced students of Lawrence Col- 
lege Conservatory, we heard splendid per- 
formances of songs by Santoliquide, Pou- 
lenc, Milhaud, Ravel, Debussy, Bax, Berg, 
Stravinsky, Giannini, Rorem, Barber, Dia- 
mond and Ming. With Mr. Ming playing 
the accompaniments and explaining the 
traits and techniques of the various com- 
posers the sessions proved to be delight- 
fully enlightening. 

Three lively sessions devoted to ques- 
tions and answers and conducted by John 
Thut, and a picnic on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Winnebago filled out the busy 
week. More than ninety registrants par- 
ticipated in the inspiring and educational 
programs. Especially gratifying was the 
high percentage of attendants who are 
not members of NATS. Gratitude is due 
the numerous publishers who sent gen- 
erously of their publications for display. 
The exhibits of material were worked over 
very thoroughly and examined at every 
possible free moment. 

Just to see if you are wile awake at 
this point in the reading of the report 
on all the workshops, we’ve reversed the 
usual procedure of identifying people in 
the picture on page 18. 


Firtu Row—left to right: William A. Eber, 
Kenneth Bade, Howard Hatton, Haliot Wold, 
Richard F. Koupal., Tolbert Mac Rae, Harry S. 
Morrison, Donald F. Ohlsen, Wilbur L. Rover, 
Joseph C. Cleeland, Oliver Mogck, Francis J. 
Streim, Merlin B. Asplin, Ronald FEF. Melton, 
Samuel L. Flueckiger, Ferris E. Ohl, Edward 
A. Wise, Karl Trump. 

Fourtn Row—l/eft to right: Daniel W. Liddle, 
Sister M. Veronica, O.S.M., Sister M. Rosemarie, 
B.V.M.. Sister Mary Aidan Pick, O.S.F., Sister 


Mary Raban, O.S.F., Sister Gertrude Marie, 
O.S.B., Sister M. Regis, C.S.A., Sister Berneta, 
cs Sister Marv Aloyse, O.S.B., Sister M. 


Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.F., 
Sister Agnes Isabel, S.P.. Sister Marie Brendan, 
S.P., Ivan Kortkamp, Kar! Theman. 

Tuirp Row-—left to right: Merlin 
Mildred Gibson Slocum. Mona G. 
Berenice C. Yingling, Mignon B. Mackenzie, 
Marion Collis, Lenore Schmidt. Inge Weiss, 
Zerline M. Metzger, Thelma Halverson, Leona 
Burton-Smith, Blanche Schulz. Nina A. 
Flueckiger, Norma McNulty, Alice Engram 
Vallons, William F. Guthrie. 

Seconp Row—l/eft to right: Ines Jamison, Mrs. 
Guy Beard, Helen Bach, Mary Ann Kimball, 
Mrs. John Thut, John Thut, Mrs. Cameron 
McLean, Clementine Gifford, Adele S. Duns- 
more, Allan F. Schirmer, Mrs. Edgar Kerr, 
Edgar D. Kerr, Eudora L. Shepherd. 

First Row—left to right: Eugene FE. Pence, 
James V. Ming, George F. Cox, Harold Haugh, 
Burton Garlinghouse, Louis A. Diercks, Ruth 
Miller Chamlee, Cameron McLean, Joel C. 
Carter, L. Wayne Batty. 
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Nebraska; Wituiam H. Lynn, State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska; 


Ropert McCowen, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; JoserH F. Rosst, 700 W. 
Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
GERALD IVAN Fercuson, 5510 Kenwood P1., 
Seattle 3, Washington; Dacny GustaFrson, 
5848 S.W. Texas, Portland, Oregon; RuBy 
HeriraGe, 1214 §. Cook St., Spokane 3, 
Washington; CHARLES MiLton Ross, 311 
Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Region: L. Wayne Batty, 
Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; JUNE 
Etson, Miami Conservatory, 2973 Coral 
Way, Miami 45, Florida; Harotp W. 
EwinG, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia; Vircinta W. LINNEY, 
Appalachian State ‘Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; CAROLYN P. PARK- 
ER, Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Carolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Southern Region: JoserH W. BartLert, 
3939 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans 22, 
Louisiana; J. Fossey, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee; Jack L. 
LYALL, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi; KennetH L. 
SweEN, 604 E. Main St., Newport, Ten- 


nessee; Rutru S. Parker, 1031 Twenty- 
sixth St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM 
Pautt, West Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Southwestern Region: REINSCH 
Beatry, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; WILLIAM BOLANb, Midwestern 


University, Wichita Falls, Texas; Howarp 
Grotn, 841 Donaghey, Conway, Arkansas; 
WENDELL Osporn, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas; WILLIAM RICcE, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA 
NOLAN SApp, 1128 Pearce Ave., Wichita 3, 
Kansas; OrcENITH SMITH, Music Dept., 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Dr. 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


CHAPTERS 


Arkansas: Pres., ELIZABETH Dupree ELLs, 
104 N. College Ave., Fayetteville; Vice- 
Pres., Howarp Grotn, 1817 S. Boulevard, 
Conway; Sec., HAroLp THompson, Box 
352, Hendrix College, Conway; ‘Treas., 
CATHERINE McHvucGu, Department of Mu- 
sic, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area: Pres., PuM- 
PHREY, 2708 Highland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. Gotpen, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa PIl., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Blackhawk: Pres., Harry F. Hewun, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E. CAssLinc, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EstHer J. 
Matorose, Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; ‘Treas., RutH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, Il. 
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Boston: Pres., Eowin O. Wine, 25 Adams 
St., Medfield, Massachusetts; Ist Vice- 
Pres.. MARGOT WARNER, 20 St. Botolph 
St., Boston, Massachusetts; 2nd Vice-Pres., 
121i Austin St., Newtonville, 
Massachusetts; Treas., CLARA SHEAR, 162 
Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts; Rec. 
Sec., EpIrH WreYE Witson, 54 Wave Ave., 
Wakefield, Massachusetts; Corr. Sec., GER- 
TRUDE TINGLEY, 33 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD InpE, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RutTH KOEHLER NICHOLS, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15. New York; Treas., ALICE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., Marie L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
DaGNyY GUSTAFSON, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CaroLyn O. 
James, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. 


Chicago: Pres., Davin Austin, 410 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois; Vice- 
Pres., ANNEMARIE Gerts, 25 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 5, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE 
E. Pence, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Illinois; Sec., MAXxINE Stroup, 1765 
Monterey Ave., Chicago 43, Il. 


Colorado: Pres., BERTON COFFIN, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder; Vice-Pres.. 
EDWARD ANDERSON, Colorado A & M, Fort 
Collins; Sec-Treas., CHARLES Byers, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN Hvussarp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EvTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KING, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE GRAY, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRapLey, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wm. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 3. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College. Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos §S. EBersoLte, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DoNALD ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON McLEAN, 636 
W. Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HeLten Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas., Marcir Kormenpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., MARGARET FRIERMOOD, 621 
East 48th Street, Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., 
HELEN THOMAS BucHeR, Huntington; Sec- 
Treas., L. NeEtson, Ball State Trea- 
chers College, Muncie. 
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Alice Riley’s Press Notices 


ROM THE PUBLIC PRESS: ‘“—the 
finest concert we have had. She won 

her audience completely. 
—Wingate College, N. C. 


“Her pianissimo singing was a delight to 
hear, and yet along with it... is an 
opulent forte which is equally exciting. Her 
diction is well-nigh perfect .. . Her ability 
to communicate was most outstanding.” 


—The Columbia [S.C.] Record 


“She captured her audience from the 
very first and held it spellbound.” 
—The Charlotte [N.C.] Collegian 


“After hearing Miss Riley, it is not hard 
to see why she has been named Singer of 
the Year in national competition . . . a 
poised and talented singer . . . could easily 
have an operatic career ahead. She has a 
big voic of considerable purity and full of 
rich tonal color, and is most at home in 
works that draw on her dramatic powers.” 


—The Chapel Hill [N.C.] New Leader 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS..... 


[Continued from the previous page.] 


The following people were absent at the 
time the picture was taken: 


Hadley R. Crawford, Lavahn  Maesch, 
Thomas J. Hamil, Wilfred L. Burton, Jack 
Donovan, Alberta Doverspike, Nona J. High, 
M. W. Mohr, Donald and Pauline Schroeder, 
Mrs. Winton Schumaker, Donald G. Stiemke, 
Sister Joachim Holthaus, Loran Warfield, Sandra 
Williams, Warren B. Wooldridge. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, STorRS, CON- 
NECTICUT; AuGuUST 24-29; TREGGOR, 
Director; Harotp THompson, reporting. 


Three days of torrential downpour, plus 
the threat of hurricane “Daisy” failed to 
dampen the spirits of those attending the 
workshop at the University of Connecticut. 

An excellent spirit of cooperation was 
apparent throughout the session, and was 
especially notable during the round-table 
discussion periods which were held daily. 
Also held daily were demonstration les- 
sons by Dolf Swing who worked with 
Shirley Mason, soprano, and Gerald Car- 
penter, tenor. These lessons were a rev- 
elation to all in their simplicity and di- 
rectness of approach. 

Two sessions in REPERTOIRE were given 
by Amanda King and Helen Hubbard. 
Helpful and highly informative, these les- 
sons were profusely illustrated with ex- 
amples sung. 

Much color and importance was added 
to the workshop program by E. Clifford 
Toren who gave two lectures and led the 
group in some of the round-table discus- 
sions. It was in this area that members 
felt the value of having a man of Mr. 
Toren’s wide and long experience on the 
staff. 

A most colorful lecture was given on 
ConTEMpoRARY OPERA by Arnold Franchet- 
ti, composer and member of the Hartt 


College of Music faculty. His material was 
dramatically presented and each member 
of the workshop was highly enthusiastic. 
A continuation’ of the opera program in- 
cluded a lecture-demonstration by Dr. 
Elemer Nagy, well known stage director 
and designer. Dr. Nagy, in addition to 
demonstrating stage technique, presented 
several colored slides of his stage sets. 
These latter included pictures of his work 
at Tanglewood where he had been ex- 
perimenting in plastics under a Ford grant. 


An unusually fine singing group was 


formed from the workshop members by 
Harvey Woodruff. This 
choral conductor submitted a great variety 
of selections, both sacred and secular, to 
be examined and sung by the group. 


very capable 


In a lighter vein, Laura Gaudet pre- 


sented an hour of Acadian folk songs and 
piano music. A most charming person, her 
program was welcome in a day of more 
scholarly pursuits. 


Considered by some to be an innovation 


in workshop programs was the Voca. 
Curnic. Here, led by Philip Treggor who 
presented two of his beginning pupils, the 
group gave a vocal lesson and critical 
opinion to the young singers. Many inter- 
esting ideas were unfolded during this 
session. 


Philip Treggor, director of the work- 


shop, took time from his many duties in 
keeping things running smoothly, to give 
a lecture on musicianship. Applied to 
both the teacher and the pupil, Mr. Treg- 
gor revealed many shortcomings of an 
“average lesson.” 


Of particular interest to the choral di- 


rectors present was the lecture on Ga- 
BRIELLI’S CHORAL Music given by Egon 
Kenton, musicologist at the University of 
Connecticut. 


Staff pianist and, what Mr. Treggor re- 


ferred to as “his girl Friday,” was Brenda 
Ann Cole, of Manchester. This talented 
young musician played for all the choral 
sessions as well as served the workshop 
as accountant-chauffeur. 


Two evening recitals were presented 


during the workshop. The first, a program 
of sacred music held in St. Mark’s Chapel, 
was given by Edna Goodchild, contralto; 
Philip Treggor, baritone; Cynthia Treggor, 
violinist; and Brenda Ann Cole, organist. 


An all-Russian program was the second 


offering. Arias sung by Boris Evtushenko, 
bass, were presented in grand operatic 
style in the best of tradition. His able 
accompanist, Charles King, was also heard 
in solo performance of an Arensky Etude. 


The consensus of opinion was that the 


program for the workshop was of high 
calibre and well worth attending. 


Please turn to page 18, and pair up the 


intelligent faces found there with the 
names listed below: 


Front Row-—left to right: Dolf Swing, Brenda 
Ann Cole, Amanda King, Philip Treggor, F. 
Clifford Toren, Helen Hubbard, Harvey Wood- 
-ruff. 

Second Row-—left to right: Priscilla Cribbs, 
Charlotte Gray, Josephine Thompson, Harriette 
Ruberg, Louise Jordan, Carmen Congdon, 
Mrs. Harvey Woodruff. 

Tuirp Row-—left to right: Harriett Linger, 
Marguerite Mergehenn, Mrs. Dolf Swing, George 
G. Arkebauer, Florence Kearney, John Breithut, 
Earl Miller. 
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Fourth Row-—left to right: Gerald Carpenter 
David McIntosh, Jeanne Antrobus, Nancy Hoff- 
man, Jean Ludman, Bruce Campbell, Madeliene 
Bartell, Francis Weinrich.¢2 


CHAPTER NOTES..... 


[Continued from page 11.] 


using only personal inspiration to vary it 
--to avoid triteness. The poet expresses in 
the most adequate and most apt language 
of speech his original inspired ideas. The 
singer thinks himself into the mind of 
the poet, and the meanings of the words 
in the poet’s day. He follows the sign-posts 
in reading the music as accurately as pos- 
sible. He applies his own individual pro- 
cuction of tone—not, it is hoped, to show 
off his voice, but rather to effect the 
realization of the sound, mood and mean- 
ing of the whole, evoking emotion in the 
listener. The singer’s originality and 
uniqueness should be evident only in the 
highest degree of faithfulness to the com- 
poser and poet, if he is to be truly an in- 
terpreter of another’s creation. Other than 
that, the singer becomes an outlaw—a 
plagiarist, using another’s words and music 
to convey his own ideas and meaning. The 
impression should be given of a sincere, 
moving interpretation, representative of an 
expreience deeply felt and now recalled 
or added as a new thing in the sum total 
of his humanity. 

A most worthwhile recital ended our 
season. Given in Barker Hall, June 8, 
pupils of Lewis, Egeler, Sheridan and Ross 
were presented. Our small group was 
deeply shocked at the passing of Frank- 
lin Holnies.¢2 


NEWSOM..... 


[Continued from page 13.] 


the big arch of the stage; the apron—the 
area between the curtain and the foot- 
lights; the back drop—the curtain at the 
back of the stage; the traveler—the cur- 
tain used to divide the stage in the center; 
the teasers, or tormentors—the drops used 
high up; the wings—the area just outside 
the stage proper where the actors await 
their cues; and the asbestos—the fire proof 
curtain outside of the regular curtain. 
Stage directions. Likewise, we must in- 
struct them as to the taking of directions. 
Written in the script will be found, for 
instance, X D L, or X over U R. Inter- 
preted, this means that the singer is to 
cross down left, and to cross over up right, 
respectively. Dress stage means move into 
groups that will balance the stage picture. 
Tike stage means move to stage center, 
the most desirable spot. Freeze means just 
that—the old-fashioned tableau. It is used 
a great deal in modern musicals today. 
Clear the stage means to get off it. Stand 
by means stand and wait for your cue to 


HAVE YOU SENT IN THE 
NAME OF A NON-MEMBER 
SUBSCRIBER TO THE BULLETIN 
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enter. The call means the time of the next 
rehearsal. The call board is in the stage 
entrance where all notices for the company 
are posted. The call boy calls the minutes 
remaining before the curtain. Places means 
to be in your places, we are about to 
ring up the curtain. Sides are the pages of 
the script you must memorize. 

Blocking means planning the action of 
a scene. Blackout means to cut, or turn 
off, all lights—leaving the stage black. 
Take five means take a five minute break 
—a union rule. Dry run usually means a 
rehearsal of dialogue and movement with- 
out music. In TV, however, it means a 
rehearsal without cameras. Test patterns 
on TV are the patterns upon which the 
camera man tests his lense. The crawl 
means the list of credits on a TV show 
that are run before or after the show. 
Any questions? 32 


ALEXANDER ..... 
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clarify the various lines in the mind of 
such a student, build up the complete 
musical fabric by degrees. After students 
have learned their individual parts, let 
two at a time go through their parts speak- 
ing the words in rhythm, rather than sing- 
ing. In the case of a quartet, for example, 
pair them off, soprano and bass, alto and 
tenor, alto and bass, soprano and tenor, 
tenor and bass, soprano and alto. Then add 
a third line and finally the fourth, still 
speaking, not singing, the individual lines. 
If the rhythmic foundation is secure, the 
blending of melodies will be much more 
successful. 

In blending the melodies, it is better to 
make the student listen, rather than to 
play his melody on the piano. If he needs 
such help, he is not ready for operatic 
ensemble. The student should be able to 
sing his own melody while the piano plays 
one of the other melodies—then have the 
other melody sung. Gradually build up 
the texture as before, combing different 
pairs of melodies all the time and encour- 
aging the students to listen to the other 
parts, rather than to try to sing against 
them. It is best to have an accompanist 
for this type of work even if you are ac- 
customed to playing for students. It will 
be easier to blend the voices if you have 
both hands free to conduct. At the same 
time, you also can correct facial expres- 
sions and posture as necessary. If you have 
a studio workshop once a week for ad- 
vanced students, let the whole group 
come to each rehearsal whether they have 
a part to sing or not. They will learn a 
great deal about blending through watch- 
ing you work with other students. 

The above points are by no means ex- 
haustive, but if covered thoroughly to the 
best of your ability and that of your stu- 
dents, you can then send them off to opera 
workshops confident that they are 
equipped to take full part in the oppor- 
tunities offere/—to do justice to their 
talent and training.?% 
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Kansas City Area: Pres., Harpin VAN 
DeursEN, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres.. WILLIAM 
LemMonps, Second Presbyterian Church, 
55th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Missouri; 
Treas., IsABELLE Mast, 512 Kensington, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., Henry L. 
Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles: Pres., Jessie M. PATTERSON, 
6632 Cahuenga Terrace, Hollywood 28, 
California; Vice-Pres., Price DuNLAvy, 
6161 Barrows Dr., Los Angeles 48, Cali- 
fornia; Treas., Lee Harpy, 13223 Gramer- 
cy Pl., Gardena, California; Sec., BARBARA 
EspacH, 6620 Cahuenga Terrace, Holly- 
wood 28, Cal. 


Maine: Pres., EVELYN Carroui, 70 Deering 
St., Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas., 
Lewis NIveN, 6 University Orono. 


Nashville Area: Pres., FRANCIS R. COosEen- 
TINE, Box 96, Madison College, Madison, 
Tennessee; Vice-Pres., HENRY O. ARNOLD, 
Jr., 1212 Gale Lane, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Sec-Treas., EpytHe S. Coruren, 308 Due 
West Ave., Madison, Tenn. 


New Jersey: Pres., JEAN LUDMAN, 7 Nor- 
man Rd., Upper Montclair; Vice-Pres., 
Bruck CAMPBELL, 16 Central Ave., New- 
ark; Treas., FLORENCE KEARNY, 149 Hilton 
Ave., Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELANOR EBER- 
HARDT, 179 S. Harrison Ave., East Orange; 
Corr. Sec., Emiry Wiper, 15 Willard 
Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., JoserH WELDON Bart- 
LETT, 3939 Gentilly Blvd., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Vice-Pres., MARY ANGELA Tor- 
ToricH, 93 E. Park PI, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Sec-Treas., BEATRICE BALDING- 
ER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metaire, La. 


New York: Pres., DoLtF Swinc, 15 West 
67th St., New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JOHNSON, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
Treas., ALFRED Hopkins, 30-43 Eighty- 
eighth St., Jackson Heights; Sec., LILa 
LeERoy, 194 Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Epowin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DoratHy SHAW Russet, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. DUNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., FLoryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: Marcurerite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEISER, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., Syivie Der- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLUNG 
Miter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
[Please turn the page.) 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from previous page.] 


St. Louis District: Pres.. WELDON Wuit- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Vice-Pres., Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DororHea MEREDITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KEITH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


San Francisco: Pres., JouN C. TEGNELL, 28 
Bayview Court, Millbrae, California; Vice- 
Pres.. MAUDE REDMON Torrey, 10 North 
View Court, San Francisco, California; 
Treas., GLADYS STEELE HacGue, 1598 Shra- 
der St., San Francisco, California; Sec., 
ViRGINIA BLatr, 921 Hough Ave., Lafayette, 
California. 


South Carolina: Pres., Grace LEVINSON, 
Box 4525, Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville; Vice-Pres., Mitton Moorr, New- 
berry College, Newberry; Sec., Ivan Dick- 
son, 627 Augusta Rd., Greenville. 


Twin Cities: Pres., OLIVER Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., HARotp Brupix, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., Bossy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VicroRIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1; Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., CHARLES 
STEPHENSON, University of Wichita; Vice- 
Pres., SisTER SUSANNA Day, Sacred Heart 
College, Wichita; Sec-Treas., ViviAN FLEM- 
ING, Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., WARREN B. WOOLDRIDGE, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., ARNOLD Jones, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin at Mil- 
waukee; Sec., EUDORA SHEPHERD, 13 Valley 
Rd., Beloit; Treas., Mrs. Guy BEarp, 512 
Seventieth St., Kenosha. 


fe) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 
Richard De Young, Chairman; Stanley 
Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, Grace 


Leslie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Shar- 
nova. 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
AFFAIRS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 


HAVE YOU 
SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE BULLETIN? 
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@ VerRA ReEpGROVE NEILSON, SCHOOL OF 
Music, City UNIVERSITY. 
“My vocal pedagogy class has made use 
of articles in The Bulletin. Oral reports 
were made in class with discussion fol- 


lowing—stimulating some real good 


thinking!” 

@ Carotyn O. James, 801 V Street, 
Vancouver, WASHINGTON. “I enjoy The 
Bulletin; the articles are so stimulating 
—and such good advertising.” 

@ Frances Garvin, 1626 ComMmon- 
WEALTH AVE., BRIGHTON 35, MASSACHU- 
sETts. “I certainly will acquaint my 
pupils with The Bulletin, and feel that 
my voice students in the Brookline High 
School and at the Quincy Conservatory 
of Music will derive much vocal knowl- 
edge from reading it—and I will read 
excerpts from the various articles for 
the “music workshop” groups . . . May 
I extend my good wishes for your fine 
work.” 

@ GERTRUDE TINGLEY, 33 NeEwsury ST., 
Boston, Massacuusetts. “On the day 
The Bulletin arrives, woe betide anyone 
who interrupts me till I have read it 
from cover to cover. I was so pleased 
to find my simple Kansas City speech 
rubbing shoulders with The Myoelastic- 
Aerodynamic Theory of Voice Produc- 
tion that I readily forgave whomever 
was responsible for the slip which 
changed my wording, making me ap- 
pear as ungrammatical in the use of 
the word “like” as a certain cigarette 
company is in its slogan.” 


EHRHART..... 


[Continued from page 3.] 


The 14th Annual NATS Convention 
should be the most rewarding and have 
the largest attendance in our history. 
First, because New York is—New York. 
Secondly, in the Eastern Region alone 
is the largest concentration of NATS 
members, 475 by the latest count, and 
all within easy reach of New York. 
Thirdly, the very reasonable rates at 
the Hotel Commodore which were ob- 
tained by our convention Co-chairmen, 
Grace Leslie and Bernard U. Taylor. 
Finally, none of us can afford to ignore 
President Gilliland’s gallant challenge to 
protect the ART OF SINGING against the 
devastating effects of a purely scientific 
era.22 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is sent gratis 
a set of these papers. For additional 
copies, please note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument (.03) 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student (.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing: Part I— 
Suggested training program 
with course content descrip- 
tions; Part II — Minimum 
requirements, Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degree, with a major 
in voice for prospective teach- 
ers of singing; Part III — Lec- 
ture outlines for extension 
courses in vocal pedagogy 
with list of recommended 
reference readings. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 
tion] (.09) 


A List of Songs for High School 
Vocal Contests. [Committee 
on Vocal Affairs in the 
Public Schools] (.10) 


The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 


with the Advent Season] (.10) 
Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing (.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Hap.ey R. Crawrorp, Simpson COLLEGE, 
InpIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 


ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


[Continued from opposite page.] 
INFORMATION WANTED 


Mr. Robert M. McCowen, not at Dept. of Music, 
Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Miss Charlotte Louise Mann, not at 3521 Bingham 
St., St. Louis 11, Mo. 

Mrs. Frances Privette Pearson, not at 3691 Yale 
Ave., Winston-Salem, N. Car. 

Miss Louise C. Titcomb, not at 335 University 
Drive, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Mr. Frederick D. Wilkerson, not at 3919 3/4 Mont- 
Clair, Los Angeles, 18, Calif. 

Mrs. Hallie T. Woodward. not at School of Music. 
Univ. of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 


ERRATA, MAY ISSUE 


Under Elected to Membership: 
Eastern Region, Shenas, Mrs. Calliope, not Shenes. 
Region, Bohl, Mrs. Charlo Byars, 


Cal- estern Reichling, Mrs. Nora Munioe. 
not Monroe 
Southwestern Region, Oiesen, Mabel, not Ioesen. 


Withheld from May listing of Elected to Member: 
ship because of changes of address at time 0! 
deadline. 
Morrison, Mr. Harry S., Jr., 308 Abbott St., Mos 
cow, Idaho. (member as of May 12, 1958) 
Barnes, Mrs. Dorothy T., 905 West “C” Strvet. 
Moscow, Idaho. (became a member, Jan. 24, 1°58 
in Cal-Western Region) 
(formerly 1553 South 16th East, Salt Lake C ty 
Utah) 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


I wg Mrs. Phyllis Wald, “Solvang” Huntington, 


S wyer, Mr. James Edward, 307 Walnut St., 
iemoyne, Pa. 

S eppard, Miss Jane Elizabeth, R.D. #5, West- 
hester, Pa. 

S ster Marv Ida, R.S.M., St. Xavier Academy, 


vatrobe, Pa. 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
C ipley, Mrs. Ernestine Johnson, 1711 N.W. 


\ve., Gainesville, a. 
59th St., Miami 42, Fla. 


T ea, B. Edith, 1634 N.W. 
RK msaur, Mr. John, 107 Sheridan Dr., Rome, Ga. 
K einer, Mr. Raymond Frederick, Peace College, 


taleigh, N. Car 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Walter R., Station A, Box 138, Hat- 


6th 


H nds, Mr. 
iesburg, Miss. 
S:iith, Mr. B. David, 
‘ity, Tenn. 
CENTRAL REGION 


Edgar Rogie, 4740 John R., 


206 Church Street, Jefferson 


Ciurk, Mr. Detroit 1, 
ich. 

Cle, anne Celeste, 693 Edison Street, 
Lich. 

Greer, Miss Frances, School of Music, 
lichigan, Ann — Mich. 


Detroit 2, 


Univ. of 


Hooper, Mr. Wm. Loyd, 864 South Mill St., Boli- 
ar, Mo. 

Peralta, Mrs. Aurelia Tonti, 1107 Maryland St., 
(irosse Point Park 30, Mich. 

Schroer, Mr. Albert w., 306 W. Wright St., 
pland, Ind. 

Whitney, Mr. Gilbert Austin, 1121 N. Filmore 


St., Maryville, Mo. 


NORTHERN REGION 


Adams, Mrs. Vera Weikel, 306 Palomino Lane, 
Madison, Wis. 
Galen, z.. 
ings, Net 
Godwin, Mr. “Robert Chandler, 24 Bison Ct., 
N. Dak. 
SOUTHWESTERN 
Batcheller, Dr. 
N.W., 
Davis, 


137 University Ave., Hast- 


Fargo, 


REGION 


John Montanye, 201 Sycamore St. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

2812 Memphis St., El 

‘aso, 


Mrs. Ruth Bean, 
exas. 
Hill, Mrs. Ballard E., 817 York St., Altus, Okla. 
Holt, Mr. John William, 912 N.W. 16th St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


CALIFORNIA -WESTERN REGION 


Henderson, Mrs. Larra Browning, 256 Eureka St., 
Kedlands, Calif. 
Karl, 2390 Scarff St., 


Laufkotter, Mr. 

7. Calif. 

McKissen, Mrs. Angie, 3058D East Florence Ave., 
liuntington Park, Calif. 

Ra: Arthur, 9237 Marshall St., Rose- 
read, 

Reed, Mr. Harold Jay, 1529 Ramona Ave., South 


lasadena, Calif. 
Spiro, Mr. Jack Newburn, 1631 Judah St., 
P.O. Box 803, Red- 


Los Angeles 


San 
Francisco 22, Calif. 

Vai Den Berg, Mrs. Dinga J., 
vood City, Calif. 


W > rfield, Mrs. Blanche Wayne, 847 N. Mantor 
-ve., Pasadena 6, Calif. 
iidward, Mr. Edwin, 401 N. Robertson Blvd., 


Ios Angeles 48, Calif. 
NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Ha ris, Mr. Edison D., 4748% 22nd St., N.E., 
S attle 5, Wash. 
Ti »ett, Mr. Warnie Thomas, 416 Juniper St., 
Nampa, Idaho. 

CANADA - EUROPE 
Mc .aughlin, Mr. D’Alton, 300 Lytton Blvd., To- 
r nto 12, Canada. 


tEINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Tin ley, Mrs. Robert, 311 West Main St., Craw- 
fc ‘dsville, Ind. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Ah ing, Miss Florence Adelaide, 122 Hoyt St., 
S amford, Conn. 

rmerly Peldean Court, Pelham, N.Y.) 

Ast ord, Mrs. Eleanor J., 1166 Finlayson St., Vic- 
tc ia, B.C. 

(i rmerly 456 3rd Ave. East, Swift Current, 
S: skatchewan, Canada) 

Bea hy, Mr. Morris Jay, School of Music, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


(i -merly 133 California, Montabello, Calif.) 


IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MISS ELSIE BAKER 
New York City 
MR. ARTHUR BURTON 
Chicago, Illinois 
MRS. KIRK S. KILLIAN 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


MRS. FLORENCE OSTRANDER 
Chappaqua, New York 


MR. JAMES M. PRICE 
New York City 


MISS MARIE SUNDELIUS 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Bedford, Mrs. Phyla Wood, P.O. Box 143, Rancho 
Mirage, Calif. 
(iormerly 4065 La Junta Drive, La Verne, Calif.) 
Biddison, Mr. Douglass, P.O. Box 252, Yarmouth, 
Maine 
(formerly Cousins Island, Maine) 
— Virginia, 921 Hough Ave., Lafayette, 
all 
(formerly 964 Hough Ave.) 
Briggs, Mrs. Margery Smith, Dept. 
mona College, Claremont, Calif. 
(formerly Bridges Hall, Pomona College) 
Brightbill, Mr. Elias Franz, 455 E. Dexter St., 
Covina, Calif. 
(removed from Wanted) 
Budde, Miss A. Marie, 5/ N. Queen St., Littles- 


of Music, Po- 


town, Penna. 
(formerly listed Anne Marie Budde, Hood Cal- 
lege, Frederick, Md.) 
Bunnell, Mrs. Opal Ww alker, 1864 De Lowe Place, 
S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(formerly 2400 Judson St., East Point, Atlanta) 
Carter, Mrs. Alberta Kennett, 1911 Garfield Ave., 
Loveland, Colo. 


(formerly 1515 10th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 
Cates, Millard H., 1505 Golden, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


(formerly Northwood Apts., Ann Arbor) 
Cox, Mr. Dail Box 371, Feasterville, Pa. 
(formerly PO Box 297) 
Dobson, Mrs. Edith Heffner, 1114 No. Lawler, 
Chicago 51, Ill. 
(formerly 3637 Simpson, Evanston, III.) 


Ebersole, Mr. Joel Kyle, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 
(formerly 1003 Locust Lane, Middletown, Ky.) 
Faris, Mrs. Helen Hart, 12558 Nelson St., % First 
Southern Bantist Church, Garden Grove, Calif. 
(former address incomplete) 
Fitch, Mrs. E. C., 3551 So. Stafford St., Apt. B-1, 
Arlington 6, Va. 
(formerly Miss Emily Eugenia Puckett, 1217 Bush 


Circle, Birmingham, Ala.) 

Gaeuman, Mrs. Wm. F., 37 Elmwood Place, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 

(formerly 137 Elm St.) 

Gardini, Mme. Nelli, % Musician’s Club of Amer- 
ica, 303 Minorca Avenue, Coral Gables, Fla. 
(formerly Chicago Conservatory, 64 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago) 

Csen. Mrs. Rayel, 5920 S.W. 62nd St., Miami, 


(formerly 116 Marion St., Brookline 46, Mass.) 
nerdy Mr. Lee, 13223 Gramercy Place, Gardena, 
alif. 
onset 205 West Arbo: Vitae St., Inglewood, 
all. 
Hoban, Mr. Stanley, 402 Dorchester House, Rideau 
Tower, Calgary, ‘Alberta. Canada. 
(formerly 2792 S.W. Old Orchard Road, Port- 
land 1, Oregon) 


(also 4005 So. Cloverdale, Seattle 16, Wash.) 
Hobson, Mr. Stephen, 916 So. Halliburton, Kirks- 

ville. Mo. 

(formerly S.U.I. Music Dept.. 
Houlihan, Mrs. G. M., 

alo Alto, Calif. 


Towa City, Iowa) 
155 Embarcadero Road, 


(formerly 215 Bryant, Palo Alto) 
oyt. Mr. Wm. Lester, 4310 N.E. 20th Ave., 
Coral Hts., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


(formerly 5732 Seton Drive, Margate, Fla.) 
Jarman, Dr. Roy, 7144 Seville Ave., Huntington 
Park, Calif. 

_(formerly 7140) 

<eeney, Mr. Melvin Leo, Box 433, Beaver, Okla. 
(formerly 724 N. 32nd Street, Lawton, Okla.) 


Kellner, Mrs. Georgine Seward, 
Westfield, N. J. 
(formerly R.D. #1, Gilette, N. J.) 
Larson, Mr. Robert Merl, 1803 B Avenue N.E., 
Iowa) 
Mr. 
(formerly 724 W. Ninth Ave. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Mary’s St., 
LeBar, 
) 
Miss Elizabeth Boardman, 


911 Brown Ave., 


(formerly 1005 So. St. Sioux City, 
901 
Kansas. 


Franklin, Mechanic, Emporia, 


Lee, 125 - 9th St., Lin- 
coln, 
(formerly 339 West 5th St., Delphos, Ohio) 
Lefever, Mr. Paul S., 1217 Kearney, Manhattan, 
ans. 
(formerly 3317 Wayne St., Kansas City 3, Mo.) 
Mansveld, Mr. W. Lee, 1440 Seventh St., Astoria, 
Oregon 


(formerly 520 N. Holly, Medford, Oregon) 


Metzger, Mrs. Z. Muhlmann, 1306 Roscoe Street, 
Chicago 13, IIL. 
(formerly 665 Barry Ave., Chicago 14) 
Millsom, Mrs. Letha O’Rourke, 717 Ridgeway 
Drive, Liberty, Mo. 
(formerly 5504 Crestwood Dr., Kansas City 10) 


Newsom, Miss Mary E., Apt. 23-A, 
St., Boston, 16, Mass. 

(reported as Petersborough St. in May issue) 
Nossaman, Miss Audrey M., 321 South Peterson 
St., Louisville 6, Ky. (not 32) 
Patten, Lloyd, 1509 S. Fourth St., 

Mexico. 
(formerly 4303 Andrews Ave., Amarillo, Texas.) 
Phillips. Mrs. Maybelle C., 3233 Dellwood Rd., 
Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 
(formerly 1782 Wilton Rd.) 
Randall, Mrs. Elma, 19 South Congress St., Athens, 


Banner Elk, N. 
ar. 
Reaves, Mr. Royce Arthur, 3933 Purdue St., Dallas 


25. Texas. 
(formerly 6661 Avalon St., Dallas 1 


133 Peterboro 


Tucumcari, New 


hio. 
(formerly Lees-McRae College, 


Rieman, Mrs. Amelia T. J., odd Hill Drive, 
Far Hills, N. J. : 
(formerly Mrs. Amelia Tataronis Jankus, 1225 
Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J.) 
Robinson, Mrs. Dorothy Darr, 1810 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(formerly 404 N. Duke Street, Lancaster, Pa.) 
Robinson, Mr. Frederick, 326 No. Lima St., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
(formerly 404 N. Duke St.) 


Rossell, Mr. Denton, 1820 Magnolia Pkway, Seattle 
99, Wash. 
(fermerly 2744 East 98th St.) 


Schoenbohm, Mr. Richard Arthur, 804 Union St., 
Valparaiso, Ind. (Not 808) a 
Sane. Mr. Edgar, 50 West 67th St., New 
York 23, 
} Glendon Apts., 1070 Glendon Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shockey, Miss Eleanor, 400 So. Holden St., War- 


rensburg, Mo. 
(formerly 410 So. College Ave.) 
Simons, Pa Martha V., 619 Davis Ave., States- 
ville, N. Car. (Not Robbin, oe Car. 
Sister M. Gabriel Polzar, C.S.A., 
St., New London, Wisc. (Not 113) 
Sister Marianna DeTarr, St. Mary’s 
Deer Lodge, Montana. 
(formerly 1408 E. 36th 
Sister Mary ali 
Yonkers 3, 
(formerly 1810, St.. 
Sorenson, Mr. John P., 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 
(formerly 225 Michigan) 
Stonecipher, Mr. Dale W., 


) 
119 E. Quincy 


Academy, 


Ave., Denver, Colo.) 
C.S.A., 27 Convent Ave., 


Two Rivers, Wisc.) 
Buena Vista College, 


116 Fenly, Louisville, 


y- 
(formerly 2403 Sampson Dr., Tyler, Texas) 


Tanner, Mr. Earle, 1542 East Willetta, Apt. 4, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
(formerly 9132 Ewing Ave., Evanston, III.) 
Thompson, Mrs. J. Wm., 1309 Jones St., Old 
Hickory, Tenn. 
(formerly 4251 Providence Pl., New Orleans, La.) 
Toenes, Mrs. George DePont, Apt. E, 29 Garden 


rive, Roselle, N. 
(formerly 1218 W estover Terrace, Greensboro, N. 
Car.) 

Vickers, Mr. Gilbert 225 
Springfield Mass. 
(formerly 27 Surry Road, Springfield 8) 
were. Mrs. Rachel H., 944 Walnut, 
Ww 


Ganmasty 6445 Woodland, Kansas City, 


Taylor, Birchland St., 


Edmonds, 
Mo.) 


Weinrich, Mr. Francis Alexander, 38 Ledgemere 
St., Burlington, Vermont. 
(reported in May issue as Burling.) 
Wentz, Miss Kathryn, 2372 Kenilworth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(formerly 2590 Wetherby Rd., San Marino 9) 
Winterrowd, Mrs. Gladys, 1827 Brookside Drive, 


Findlay, Ohio. 
(formerly 3827) 
Young, Mr. Robert F., from Information Wanted. 
Is at 1315 W. 5ist St., Norfolk 8, Virginia. 
Ziegler, _ Helen W., 400 West Market St., 


York, 
43 S. Penn St.) 


[Concluded on the page opposite] 
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Us In Your 


* Put yourself in the picture directly opposite—atop the Empire State. 
[Picture from New York Convention Bureau.] 


Hear the 1958 Singer of the Year final auditions. Attend the Metropolitan 
Opera en masse with your colleagues. 


Daniel Harris will speak on “Opera in America.’ A panel of experts will 
discuss and summarize the subject. 


The panel, "The Implications of the Cultural Background in Relation to 
the Art of Singing," is most timely. 


Then—there's the Banquet and Annual Busifiess Meeting. 


Take this opportunity to inspect new music; you'll be in the midst of 
America's most important music publisher's. 


Grace Leslie Bernard Taylor Gertrude Ehrhart 


Co-Chairman Co-Chairman Program Chairman 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Earl Rogers, 920 Riverside Drive, New York 32, N. Y. Harold Luckstone, 37 Washington Sq. W., New York 11, N.Y. 


Date 
Please acknowledge the following room request to: 


Date 


Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the I4th NATS Annual Convention, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, December 27-30, 1958. 
Name : 


Member, $5.00 Student, $1.00 per session 
Street__ Non-member, $5.00 Guest, $2.00 per session 
BANQUET RESERVATION: Monday, December 29, 1958, 6:30 p.m. 

| wish to reserve at $7 


State 


-50 each, including gratuities. 
OPERA RESERVATION: Metropolitan, Saturday afternoon, December 27, 1958. 


teal Cilla Please check appropriete box: (] | wish to reserve________seat(s) in the Dress Circle at $5.25 each, tax included. 
* One person, single bed Oo LC | wish to reserve________seat(s) in the Balcony at $4.05 each, tax included. 


[1 Two persons, double bed C | enclose my (check) (money order) in the t of to cover 
CAM : ian indicated items. (Please make payable to National Association of Teachers of Singing.) 
Two persons, twin beds........ 2.00 

HOTEL RESER Departure Date 


These rates are subject to 59% New Name—— 
VATION FORM York City Room Tax. The check out hour 
J] is 3:00 P.M. Where necessary, reasonable 


extensions will be made upon notification 
to manager. 


LIBRARY 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


City 
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